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CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  JULY  1,  1946  —  CAMBRIDGE,  WHOSE  DIS¬ 
TINGUISHED  SONS  HAVE  BEEN  MAKING  HISTORY  FROM  ITS  17TH 
CENTURY  FOUNDING  TO  ITS  UNIVERSITIES’  COOPERATIVE  ATOM 
BOMB  EXPERIMENTS,  TODAY  BEGINS  CELEBRATING  ITS  100  YEARS 
AS  A  CITY. 

HIGHLIGHTING  THE  WEEK-LONG  CELEBRATION  IS  THE  4TH  OF 
JULY  BIG  WELCOME  HOME  PARADE  FOR  NEARLY  15,000  CAM¬ 
BRIDGE  RESIDENTS  WHO  TOOK  PART  IN  WORLD  WAR  2.  SOME 
35,000  WILL  MARCH  TO  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
BAND  FROM  WASHINGTON.  CAMBRIDGE’S  OWN  VETERANS, 
CIVIC  AND  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  SCHOOL  CHILDREN, 
BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS,  AND  CITY  DEPARTMENTS  WILL 
MAKE  UP  THE  TWO-MILE  PARADE. 

CAMBRIDGE’S  FACETS  OF  GREATNESS  —  RELIGION,  EDUCATIOI^ 
PATRIOTISM,  AND  INDUSTRY  —  HAVE  BEEN  WELDED  INip  \ 
PAGEANT,  “PILLARS  OF  POWER,’’  WHICH  WILL  BE  PERFOR^Ea 
NIGHTLY  AT  HARVARD  STADIUM  BY  A  CAST  OF  2,500  CAMBRIPCSE 
RESIDENTS  INCLUDING  MAYFLOWER  DESCENDANTS,  EDUCAT<^^ 
AND  CITY  OFFICIALS.  C*"  J  ^ 

IN  AN  IMPRESSIVE  CEREMONY  THE  CITY  FATHERS^.  W(LCjhRnT 
A  SCION  OF  THE  ELM  BENEATH  WHICH  GENERAL  WAStt^GTON 
TOOK  COMMAND  OF  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ARMY  ON  CAMBRIDGE 
COMMON,  JULY  3,  1775  —  EXACTLY  171  YEARS  AGO. 

AS  OPENING  EVENT  OF  THE  WEEK  NAVY  AND  COAST  GUARD 
UNITS  ARE  MARSHALING  FORCES  FOR  A  BREATHTAKING  AIR  AND 
WATER  DEMONSTRATION  ON  THE  CHARLES  RIVER  BASIN. 

AN  EXHIBIT  OF  WORK  OF  CAMBRIDGE  ARTISTS  WILL  BE  HELD 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK  AT  HARVARD  GERMANIC  MUSEUM.  A 
SYMPHONY  CONCERT  AT  HARVARD  STADIUM  AND  OPEN  HOUSE 
AT  FAMED  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY,  AND  RINDGE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  ARE  EXPECTED 
TO  ATTRACT  THOUSANDS. 

ALL  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  AND  DEPARTMENTS  WILL  BE  OPEN 
TO  THE  PUBLIC  FOR  INSPECTION  ON  “KNOW  YOUR  CITY  DAY.’’ 
SPECIAL  GUIDED  TOURS  WILL  CONDUCT  VISITORS  THROUGH 
CAMBRIDGE  HISTORIC  HOUSES,  INCLUDING  HOMES  OF  POETS 
HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW  AND  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 
BOTH  HARVARD  PROFESSORS. 

SPECIAL  RELIGIOUS  OBSERVANCES  ARE  SCHEDULED  IN  MANY 
CAMBRIDGE  CHURCHES,  AND  GALA  LUNCHEONS  AND  DINNERS, 
CULMINATING  IN  THE  CENTENNIAL  BALL,  WILL  ENTERTAIN  CEN¬ 
TENNIAL  GUESTS  AND  PARTICIPANTS. 

SPORT  FANS  WILL  WITNESS  A  THRILLING  PROGRAM  OF  TRACK 
AND  FIELD  EVENTS  AT  HARVARD  STADIUM  ON  “PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
DAY.’’  A  GOLFING  EXHIBITION  ON  CAMBRIDGE’S  PICTURESQUE 
MUNICIPAL  GOLF  COURSE  STARRING  OUTSTANDING  CAMBRIDGE 
GOLFERS  WILL  BRING  TO  A  CLOSE  THIS  MOMENTOUS  WEEK. 


iight:  The  Flags  pass  through 
^arvard  Square  (Boston  Herald- 
*  raveler  Corp.) 


Above:  School  Children  make  Centennial  pasters 


Right:  PLANNING  the  Celebra¬ 
tion:  Centennial  Committee 
Members  and  City  Officials 
(Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp.) 


Left:  POSTER  CONTEST,  prize 
winning  poster  held  by  Mrs. 
Ethel  H.  Cunningham,  Art  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  (Boston 
Globe) 


Right:  TRACK  MEET:  Bill  Fleming 
of  Notre  Dame  winning  120 
yards  law  hurdles  (Boston 
Herald-Traveler  Corp.) 

Below:  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 
attracts  large  audience  (Boston 
Globe) 


Right:  CHURCH  SERVICES  in  his¬ 
toric  costume  at  Christ  Church 


Left:  PLANTING  OF  WASHINGTON 
ELM  SCION:  Frank  A.  Boland,  Pres. 
James  B.  Conant  of  Harvard,  Gen. 
Courtney  H.  Hodges,  Mayor  John 
H.  Lynch,  and  Judge  Edward  A. 
Counihan  (Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Corp.) 


Left:  ART  EXHIBIT  viewed  by  prize 
winners  and  judges 


Right:  NAVY  -  COASTGUARD 

SHOW  in  Charles  River  Basin 
(Boston  Globe) 


Below:  GOLF  TOURNAMENT;  players  at  Fresh  Pond  Golf  Course 
(Boston  Globe) 
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Below:  HISTORIC  HOUSES  are 
shown  by  charming  hostesses 
Mary  Buckley,  Pauline  Mulqueeney, 
Helen  Fay,  and  Kathline  Buckley 
(Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp.) 


CAMBRIDGE  CENTENNIAL  SONG 

Words:  Theodora  Downs — C.H.L.S.  'do 
Musk:  Moudeline  Beckles,  C.H.L.5.  ‘46 

By  the  waters  of  the  Charles  River, 

From  elm-shaded  lanes 
Great  a  city,  great  in  size. 

That  esteem  attains, 

Now  our  song  gives  praise  to  her  this  day. 
Cambridge,  honored  be. 

City  fair,  with  gifts  most  rare. 

Praise  to  thee! 

Many  peoples  living  here,  working. 

Make  her  greater  still. 

Molding,  building,  strength'ning  her 
By  their  power  and  will; 

Now  her  industry  is  known  widely. 
Cambridge,  honored  be. 

City  fair,  with  gifts  most  rare. 

Praise  to  thee! 

Home  of  culture  and  of  wide  learning. 
Generous  to  all; 

Knowledge,  letters,  names  renowned 
Answer  to  her  call; 

To  the  world  she’s  given  all  freely. 
Cambridge,  honored  be. 

City  fair,  with  gifts  most  rare. 

Praise  to  thee! 


Above:  City  Hall  in  gala  dress 


Right:  Governor  Maurice  J.  Tobin 
greets  parade  spectatars.  With  him  in 
car  ore  James  Harrington,  Judge 
Edward  A.  Counihan,  Jr.,  and  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Bernard  Donovan,  USNR. 


Below:  Pageant  Stage  with  Pillars  of  Power:  Patriotism,  Religion,  Education,  and  Industry. 


Above:  Col.  Washington  and  his  white  horse  portrayed  by 
William  B.  Wadden  (Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp.) 

Right:  Phyllis  Norton,  who  played  “The  City”  with  Ruth  E. 
Brann  as  alternate. 

Below:  The  Minutemen,  Scene  from  the  Pageant  (Boston 
Herald-Traveler  Corp.) 


HONORABLE  COUNCIL  AND  CITIZENS  OF  CAMBRIDGE: 


With  great  pleasure  I  submit  to  you  the  fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  of  Cambridge 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  Council-Manager  form  of  government.  At  this  time,  the 
Centennial  Year  of  our  City’s  incorporation,  it  seemed  particularly  suitable  to  review 
not  only  the  activities  of  our  City’s  government  for  the  past  year,  but  also  its  progress 
since  a  more  distant  past.  Consequently,  this  report  highlights  the  growth  of  our  City’s 
government  from  its  founding  in  1630,  through  its  incorporation  as  a  City  in  1846,  to 
its  present-day  world  renown.  Important  episodes  in  our  City’s  development  are  here 
described  in  text  and  picture,  and  each  Department  is  located  in  historical  sequence 
according  to  the  date  when  it  was  started. 

As  these  pages  reveal,  we  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  growth  and  effectiveness 
of  our  municipal  services  in  the  past  three  centuries.  Our  progress  made  to  date  can  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  years  ahead.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  to  improve  our  City.  Many 
physical  evils  inherited  from  the  past  need  to  be  corrected  —  overcrowded  and  bad 
housing,  hazardous  and  nerve-straining  traffic  congestion,  insufficient  recreational 
areas  — to  mention  a  few.  We  must  continue  to  work  together  to  improve  such  con¬ 
ditions  so  that  our  children  can  look  forward  to  an  even  better  Cambridge  than 
their  parents  knew. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Atkinson 

City  Manager 
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Below:  Wjggletworth  House  in  College  Yard, 
built  in  1633  ond  demolished  in  1843 
(Combridge  Public  Librory) 


"Cambridge,  town  of  80  houses  and  a  university"  —  so  was  Cambridge  designated 
on  Franquelin’s  map  of  old  Boston  in  1693.  On  December  28,  1630,  the  Company  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  decided  to  build  a  New  Towne  on  a  site  which  is  now  in  the  vicinity 
of  Harvard  Square.  Harried  by  fear  of  the  French  and  of  King  Charles,  the  settlers 
were  seeking  a  seat  of  government  less  exposed  to  attack  than  Boston.  "Wherefore," 
says  an  early  historian,  "they  rather  made  choice  to  enter  further  among  the  Indians 
than  hazard  the  fury  of  malignant  adversaries  who  in  a  raid  might  pursue  them,  and 
therefore  chose  a  place  situate  on  Charles  River  between  Charlestown  and  Watertown 
where  they  erected  a  town  called  New  Towne,  now  named  Cambridge."  As  danger 
from  the  French  and  the  English  King  passed,  Cambridge  never  became  the  seat  of 
government  but  grew  to  the  City  we  know  today. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  only  ten  families  made  up  the  whole  town. 
In  1638  the  name  was  changed  to  Cambridge,  on  the  petition  of  newcomers  from  the 
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Right:  Reconstruction  of  Cambridge  about  1668.  Harvard  College  in  foreground.  Bridge  ocross  river  is  present 
Boylston  Street.  Horvord  and  Brattle  squares  follow  curve  of  stream  on  right. 
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English  university  town,  a  famous  center  of  puritanism.  The  firsr  order  was  written  in  the 
town’s  Book  of  Records  in  1632  and  called  for  the  building  of  a  palisade  and  ditch 
for  defense  against  the  Indians  and  wild  animals.  At  first  the  extent  of  the  town  was 
loosely  defined,  but  various  grants  of  the  General  Court  soon  confirmed  the  boundaries 
and  extended  them  to  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers,  although  most  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  lived  in  the  original  settlement.  These  early  boundaries  were  gradually  whittled 
away  as  additional  settlements  petiticmed  the  General  Court  for  autonomy.  By  1837 
the  boundaries  were  substantially  what  they  are  today. 

The  munidpal  government  was  simple.  All  of  the  town’s  business  was  carried  on  by 
monthly  town  meetings  of  all  legal  voters.  Beginning  in  1634  seven  Townsmen,  later 
called  Selectmen,  were  elected  each  year  and  transacted  the  whole  business  of  the 
town.  A  Town  Surveyor  was  selected  to  see  that  highways  and  streets  were  kept  clean 
and  in  good  repair.  Another  important  official  was  the  Constable,  who  was  in  charge  of 
law  and  order.  The  town  administration  was  rounded  out  by  a  Board  of  Officials  who 
kept  record  of  all  the  owners  of  land  and  buildings. 

The  small  settlement  specialized  in  cattle  raising,  farming,  and  lumbering.  Wolves 
**and  bears  roamed  the  woods  beyond  the  palisade.  As  roads  were  but  rough  paths, 
communication  was  by  boat,  horseback,  or  on  foot.  Small  boats  —  shallops  and 
ketches  —  were  built  on  the  shore  of  the  Charles. 

Even  in  its  infant  years  Cambridge  had  started  its  long  tradition  of  “firsts”  In  1636 
the  General  Court  provided  400  pounds  towards  “a  school  or  colledge”.  In  1637  it 
was  ordered  “to  bee  at  New  Towne,’’  and  two  years  later  it  was  named  Harvard 
after  a  generous  benefactor  —  to  become  the  first  university  in  America.  In  1639 
Stephen  Daye  set  up  the  first  printing  press  in  the  new  world  north  of  Mexico  at  the 
corner  of  Dunster  Street  and  Harvard  Square. 


All  illustrations  on  pages  5  and  6  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers  from  Samuel  Eliot  Morison;  HARVARD 
COLLEGE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Harvard  University  Press,  1936. 
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city  clerk 


FREDERICK  H.  BURKE,  CITY  CLERK 
8  EMPLOYEES* 

APPROPRIATION**  $23,766.33 

RECEIPTS***  10,799.34 

*  As  of  January  1,  1946 

**  Includes  budget  appropriation  and  all  supplementary 
appropriations 

***  Where  no  receipts  are  given,  department  has  none. 


Lucius  Paige,  Town  Clerk, 
1843-46,  and  first  City  Clerk, 
1846-1855. 


THE  FIRST  TOWN  CLERK  opened  the  New  Towne  Book  of  Records  on  March  29, 
1632,  and  with  this  occasion  the  official  records  of  Cambridge  were  under  way. 
Seven  years  later  the  Town  Clerk  was  ordered  to  register  every  birth,  marriage, 
and  burial.  Since  that  time  the  records  have  been  kept  without  interruption  down 
to  the  present  day. 

It  is  hard  for  us  today  to  realize  how  small  Cambridge  was  in  the  early  days. 
In  the  first  winter  of  the  settlement  of  New  Towne  there  were  but  ten  persons 
reported  as  heads  of  families.  Between  1648  and  1650  there  were  only  eleven 
marriages,  and  the  records  show  that  between  1632  and  1644,  139  births  and 
47  deaths  occurred.  The  first  complete  census  was  taken  in  1765  and  showed  a 
population  of  1,57  1. 

STATISTICALLY  SPEAKING  1946  was  a  record  year.  The  number  of  births  and 
marriages  was  the  largest  in  the  City’s  history.  4,095  children  were  born  in 
Cambridge  hospitals,  an  average  of  1  1  per  day.  2,346  of  these  were  children 
of  non-Cambridge  residents,  but  985  children  of  Cambridge  parents  were 
born  in  out-of-town  hospitals. 

Of  the  various  municipal  fees  collected  during  the  year  by  the  City  Clerk’s 
office,  the  largest  amount,  $4,483.86,  was  for  the  reporting  of  mortgages. 
Marriage  licenses,  amounting  to  $4,188,  were  next  highest.  In  addition,  $4,739 
was  collected  for  sporting  licenses  and  paid  to  the  State  Division  of  Fisheries 
and  Game,  and  $5,018.80  collected  for  dog  licenses  and  turned  over  to  the 
Middlesex  County  Commissioners. 

Vital  statistics  are  as  follows: 


Year 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

1846 

47 

96 

163 

1937 

2,767 

1,507 

1,761 

1938 

2,829 

1,455 

1,686 

1939 

2,816 

1,580 

1,691 

1940 

3,150 

1,891 

1,803 

194  1 

3,505 

2,073 

1,752 

1942 

4,376 

2,207 

1,771 

1943 

4,720 

1,795 

2,005 

1944 

4,376 

1,684 

1,766 

1945 

4,308 

1,678 

1,886 

1946 

5,080 

2,289 

1,856 
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schools 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

MAYOR  JOHN  D.  LYNCH,  CHAIRMAN 

CORA  BUTLhR  CONANT 

BRADLEY  DEWEY 

MARGARET  M.  KELLEHER 

THOMAS  P.  O’NEILL 

ROBERT  J.  REARDON 

RUSSELL  A.  WOOD 

APPROPRIATION  $2,030,230.86 

JOHN  M.  TOBIN,  SUPERINTENDENT  RECEIPTS  138,860.36 


THE  FIRST  ORGANIZED  SCHOOL  in  Cambridge  was  Elijah  Corleft’s  “Faire 
Grammar  Schoole,  for  the  training  up  of  young  schollars  and  fitting  of  them  for 
academical  learning,  that  still  as  they  are  judged  ripe  they  may  be  received  into 
the  college  of  this  school”.  The  schoolhouse  was  located  adjacent  to  Harvard 
College,  and  the  grammar  taught  in  it  was  not  English  but  Latin.  In  1660,  the 
Town  took  over  the  schoolhouse  and  paid  the  wages  of  the  master.  This  first  school- 
house  was  twice  replaced  on  the  original  site,  but  it  was  not  until  over  a  hundred 
years  later  that  the  number  of  “schollars”  increased  enough  to  require  the  erection 
of  a  second  building.  By  1832  the  system  had  grown  to  include  ten  schools,  divided 
into  English  Grammar  Schools  and  Primary  Schools  to  which  pupils  were  admitted 
at  the  age  of  four  if  they  could  “read  words  of  two  syllables  without  losing  their 
place.”  The  system  of  gradation  in  use  when  the  City  was  incorporated  divided  the 
learning  process  into  five  stages:  alphabet,  primary,  middle,  grammar,  and  high 
school.  Subjects  studied  through  the  Middle  School  included  the  usual  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  the  acquisition  of  “a  competent  knowledge  of  a  certain 
portion  of  Woodbridge’s  geography  and  of  Colburn’s  first  lessons  in  arithmetic.” 
In  1848,  high  school  classes  from  each  of  the  three  Wards  of  the  City  were  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  new  High  School  Building  erected  at  the  corner  of  Amory  and 
Summer  Streets.  This  mingling  of  students  from  different  parts  of  the  City  did  much 
to  relieve  sectional  jealousies  then  prevalent. 


The  Old  Roberts  School  os  it  looked  in  1899 


Harvard  School,  built  in  1899 


First  High  School 
Building,  1838- 
1844,  Broadway 
and  Windsor  Street 


Second  High  School 
Building,  1848- 
1864,  Amory  and 
Summer  Streets 


Third  High  School 
Building,  186  4- 
1882,  Fayette 
St.  and  Broadway 


INCREASING  ENROLLMENTS  made  it  neces-  { 
sary  in  1864  to  rehouse  the  High  School  in  ^ 
o  new  building,  and  about  twenty  years  later 
the  two  departments  of  the  school  were 
separated  to  form  the  Cambridge  English 
High  School  and  the  Cambridge  Latin  School. 

The  Latin  School  offered  a  five-year  course 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  admission 
to  Harvard  College,  while  the  High  School 
had  a  regular  four-year  course  and  a  two- 
year  commercial  course.  The  “English  High 
School  House”  was  put  up  on  the  present 
High  and  Latin  School  site  in  1892,  the 
Latin  School  moved  alongside  six  years  later, 
and  the  two  schools  were  formally  re-united 
in  1910. 

RINDGE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  had  its 
beginning  in  the  old  Cambridge  Manual 
Training  School  for  Boys,  founded  in  1888 
and  maintained  for  ten  years  by  the  late 
Frederick  H.  Rindge.  It  originally  gave  a  broad 
and  practical  training  covering  “all  the  com¬ 
mon  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts”,  carpentry 
and  joinery,  blacksmithing,  iron  fitting,  and 
mechanical  drawing  included.  Academic  studies 
and  physical  exercises  were  not  neglected, 
however;  from  its  inception,  it  has  been  “a 
school  in  which  the  whole  man  is  educated,  the 
hand  and  the  mind,  and  the  mind  more  broadly 
than  would  be  possible  without  the  education 
of  the  hand.” 


Science  class  of  the  late  Joseph  A.  Coolidge  in  the 
Architect’s  Drawing  of  the  Latin  School,  1898  (Cambridge  English  High  Schcxjl  about  1900  (Cambridge  Public 
Public  Library )  Library) 


THE  EARLY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  stressed  only  the  bare  essentials;  many 
special  types  of  instruction  have  been  added  to  the  three  R’s  of  Elijah  Corlett's  time. 
Music  was  first  tried  as  an  experiment  in  1845  when  it  was  felt  that  the  singing 
“exercise  affords  an  agreeable  relief  from  the  weariness  produced  by  other  studies 
too  long  continued."  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  all  Cambridge  schools, 
and  for  many  more  reasons.  Drawing  was  introduced  to  the  grammar  schools  in 
1869,  to  the  high  schools  in  1871.  Sewing  was  first  taught  to  girls  in  the  Allston 
School  on  Boardman  Street  in  1877.  Although  it  was  not  considered  successful  at 
first  and  was  discontinued,  in  1890  it  was  again  taught  in  the  three  lower  grades 
of  all  grammar  schools. 

THE  FIRST  KINDERGARTENS  in  Cambridge  were  opened  by  Mrs.  Quincy  R. 
Shaw  almost  seventy  years  ago.  For  over  a  decade  she  maintained  and  supported 
three  free  schools  for  very  young  children,  and  a  few  other  interest'jd  Cambridge 
women  operated  an  additional  one.  In  1889  these  kindergartens  became  part  of 
the  Cambridge  School  System.  One  is  still  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Shaw. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  were  first  opened  in  Cambridge  as  far  back  as  185  1. 
Teaching  at  that  time  was  voluntary,  and  alt  expenses  except  those  for  heating 
the  building  were  borne  by  citizens  interested  in  evening  school  education.  In  1884, 
the  State  legislature  required  all  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  to  operate  evening 
schools,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  an  important  part  of  the  regular  edu¬ 
cational  program.  Vocational  schools  are  also  provided  in  the  Cambridge  system; 
one  for  boys  is  located  in  the  new  Rindge  Technical  School  building,  the  Vocational 
School  for  Girls  is  in  the  Lowell  School  building.  A  Continuation  School  has  also 
been  established  as  required  by  the  State,  and  its  students  are  taken  care  of  by 
the  teaching  staffs  of  the  two  Vocational  Schools.  Many  special  types  of  classes 
are  conducted  in  the  Cambridge  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  maladjusted  or 
physically  handicapped  children.  Some  of  these  include  prevocational  and  manual 
training  studies,  sight  conservation  classes,  lip-reading  instruction,  open  air  classes, 
and  home-teaching  for  crippled  children  and  shut-ins. 

TODAY’S  SCHOOLS  include  sixteen  kindergartens,  four  primary  schools. 


Students  of  the  old  Rindge  Technical  School  (Coll,  of 
The  old  Rindge  Technical  School  (Cambridge  Public  Library)  H.  W.  L.  Dana) 


sixteen  elementary  schools,  two  high  schools,  and  the  two  vocational  schools 
mentioned  before.  In  addition  to  the  staff  carrying  on  home  instruction,  a  full¬ 
time  teacher  is  provided  at  the  Cambridge  Sanatorium.  During  1946,  the 
problem  of  the  veteran  was  given  special  attention,  and  small  unit  classes  were 
conducted  at  the  two  high  schools  for  the  346  veterans  enrolled.  Many  evening 
classes  were  also  conducted  for  veterans,  and  over  two  hundred  certificates 
awarded  for  courses  completed.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  entire 
system  was  11,034,  of  which  3,514  attended  high  schools,  3,870  grammar 
schools,  2,522  primary  schools,  780  kindergartens,  and  the  remainder  special 
classes  and  schools.  525  teachers  were  required  for  instruction  in  1946,  and 
the  total  cost  of  all  expenses  per  pupil  amounted  to  $177.24. 


COMPARISON  OF  SCHOOL  DATA  OVER  A  ONE  HUNDRED  YEAR  PERIOD 

1845  1895  1945 

Population  12,000  82,000  110,879 


Number  of  pupils 

Cost  of  instruction 

Cost  per  pupil 

Number  of  teachers 

Number  of  pupils  per  teacher 


2,151  12,174  •  11,297 

$1  1,558.00  $235,812.00  $1,904,023.00 

3.95  20.50  168.54 

30  322  542* 

71  38  20.8 


*Does  not  include  22  in  military  service  and  12  on  leave. 


High  and  Lafin  School  today.  The  Public  Library  and  a  corner  of  Rindge  Technical  School  con  also  be  seen. 
(Carleton  Patriquin) 


treasury 


FREDERICK  J.  REARDON,  TREASURER 
28  EMPLOYEES 

I  DECEASED  APPROPRIATION  $63. 12  1.67 


FOR  OVER  250  YEARS,  since  the  first  town  treasurer  was  elected,  this  officer 
has  been  the  keeper  of  municipal  funds.  When  the  town  became  a  City  in  1846, 
the  Treasurer  had  listed  for  collection  little  more  than  $50,000,  including  only 
$6,000  in  poll  taxes. 

A  TENFOLD  INCREASE  in  the  amount  of  poll  taxes  has  taken  place  in  the 
hundred  years  since  then,  and  the  total  amount  of  all  taxes  committed  for  collec¬ 
tion  by  the  Assessors  has  now  reached  the  grand  sum  of  almost  $6,500,000. 
1946  real  estate  levies  alone  amounted  to  $5,803,788,  personal  property 
taxes  465,761,  motor  vehicle  excises  $126,907,  and  poll  taxes  $72,640.  By 
the  close  of  the  year  only  5.7  per  cent  of  the  1946  taxes  were  still  outstanding. 
Considerable  success  was  also  enjoyed  in  collecting  overdue  taxes  from  previous 
years,  largely  due  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Law  Department. 


The  City  Debt,  once  as  low  as  $22,000  in  the  first  days  of  the  City,  continued 
its  down-hill  slide  from  1933’s  all-time  high  of  twelve  and  one-half  million,  so 

that  only  $2,85 1,000  of  General 
Debt  remains  to  be  paid.  The 
Water  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund  are 
both  self-liquidating.  $910,000  of 
the  total  City  debt  was  paid  off 
during  the  year,  making  almost 
$9,000,000  retired  since  the  Coun¬ 
cil-Manager  form  of  government 
was  inaugurated  in  1942.  The  “pay- 
as-you-go”  policy  in  effect  since  that 
time  was  also  continued,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  no  new  long-term  debt. 

Short-term  borrowing  to  cover 
anticipated  tax  receipts  has  also 
been  on  the  down  grade  during 
recent  years,  plummeting  from  a 
six  and  one-half  million  high  in 
1941  to  1946’s  low  of  $850,000, 
an  accomplishment  possible  only  by 
prompt  payment  of  taxes  by  prop¬ 
erty  owners. 


Map  from  Lucius  Paige’s  “History  of  Cambridge," 
showing  what  is  now  the  Harvard  Square  section 
(Coll,  of  H.  W.  L.  Dana) 
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assessors 


The  Assessors’  job  was  much  simpler 
200  years  ago.  Most  of  the  area  east 
of  what  is  now  Inman  Square,  including 
East  Cambridge,  was  then  included  in 
one  farm  with  only  two  houses.  Today 


JOSEPH  GOlNEY,  CHAIRMAN  8  PERMANENT  EMPLOYEES 

THOMAS  E.  AHERN  10  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES 

THOMAS  F.  GIBSON  I  ON  LEAVE 

RUTH  E.  McGUIGAN,  PRINCIPAL  CLERK  APPROPRIATION  $32,7 15.43 

THE  BOARD  OF  TOWNSMEN  or  Selectmen  originally  performed  the  duties  of 
Assessors.  Their  first  “Rate  List”,  compiled  in  1647,  shows  that  each  of  the  135  men 
over  sixteen  living  in  the  Town  at  that  time  was  taxed  twenty  British  pence.  Workers 
who  made  more  than  eighteen  pence  a  day  in  the  summertime  had  to  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  three  shilling  and  fourpence  a  year.  In  addition  taxes  on  the  ninety  houses, 
on  farmland,  marshland,  and  meadows,  and  on  cattle  brought  the  income  of  the 
Town  to  about  forty  pounds.  In  1694  the  first  Assessors  were  appointed  to  set 
a  fair  value  on  all  taxable  property. 

By  1830  the  number  of  men  paying  poll  tax,  which  now  was  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,  had  reached  1,5  14,  and  the  Town  had  in  it  real  estate  and  other  property 
the  total  value  of  which  came  to  a  little  over  $3,000,000.  The  Town  levied  a 
tax  of  about  $8,000,  and  the  tax  rate  was  —  believe  it  or  not  —  only  $2.26. 
Even  in  1840,  six  years  before  the  birth  of  the  City,  the  tax  rote  had  gone  up 
only  about  fifty  cents,  but  the  taxpayers  received  only  what  they  paid  for.  The 
school  houses  and  other  buildings  were  few  and  cheaply  constructed,  streets  and 
sidewalks  were  neglected  and  unlighted,  adequate  sewerage  was  unknown,  the 
few  members  of  the  fire  department  were  all  volunteers,  and  the  full  police  force 
consisted  of  only  three  constables. 
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After  incorporation  in  1846  the  City  experienced  a  sizable  increase  in  both 
population  and  wealth,  which  was  accompanied  by  strong  demands  for  public 
improvements  and  increased  services,  both  costing  money.  In  the  mid-nineties  the 
City  had  24,000  poll  tax  payers,  the  value  of  personal  and  real  property  had 
mounted  to  over  $80,000,000,  and  the  tax  rate  had  passed  the  fifteen  dollar  mark. 


FIFTY  YEARS  LATER,  in  our  Centennial  Year  as  a  City,  we  find  that  the  value 
of  property  has  skyrocketed  to  over  $175,000,000  taxable  plus  $97,000,000 
tax  exempt.  Municipal  expenses  have  increased  with  municipal  services,  but  the 
tax  rate,  which  climbed  to  an  all-time  record  of  $46.30  in  1941,  has  since  been 
decreased  to  $35.80  for  1946  —  a  reduction  of  $10.50  in  the  past  five  years. 
Cambridge  was  the  only  city  in  the  Commonwealth  to  reduce  its  taxes  each  year 
during  this  period  and  also  showed  the  greatest  reduction  of  all  cities  since  1941. 
32,000  males  above  voting  age  were  charged  with  poll  taxes  in  1946.  A  con¬ 
struction  backlog  promises  to  rai 
next  few  years. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

City . 

School . 

County . 

State  Tax  and  Assessments.  .  .  . 

Judgments . 

Deficit  in  Overlay . 

Overlay . 


ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS 

Loans . 

Departmental . 

Authorized  by  Commissioner . 

From  State: 

State  Income  Tax . 

Corporation  Tax . 

Over  Estimates . 

Gasoline  Tax . 

Meal  Tax . 


Polls . 


Less:  Polls  and  Estimated  Receipts . 

Tax  Levy  on  Property . 

Tax  Rate . 


the  assessed 

valuation  even 

more  in  the 

AND  ESTIMATED 

RECEIPTS 

1941 

1945 

1946 

$  7,665,143.97 
1,886,789.93 
260,337.51 
919,600.95 
28,010.33 
91,135.09 
121,416.81 

$6,313,608.77 

1,967,506.74 

235,558.76 

419,818.21 

2,155.76 

57,371.84 

92,266.36 

$6,332,069.78 

2,005,230.86 

267,717.43 

373,253.16 

21,769.65 

76,382.21 

100,804.91 

$10,972,434.59 

$9,088,286.44 

$9,177,228.00 

$  675,000.00 

1,200,000.00 

$1,371,500.00 

347,000.00 

$  1,554,835.22 
178,671.98 

554,629.62 

412,651.83 

878.62 

250,981.04 

506,976.22 

484,296.44 

164,522.42 

15,163.51 

496,923.27 

478,090.78 

3,769.30 

1 1  1,650.97 
25,016.88 

$  3,094,141.11 
66,576.00 

$2,889,458.59 

72,080.00 

$2,848,958.40 

70,000.00 

$  3,160,717.11 

$2,961,538.59 

$2,918,958.40 

$10,972,434.59 
3,160,717.1 1 

$9,088,286.44 

2,961,538.59 

$9,177,228.00 

2,918,958.40 

$  7,81  1,717.48 

$6,126,747.85 

$6,258,269.60 

$46.30 

$35.90 

$35.80 

Income  and  expenditures  of  the  Water  Department  are  not  shown  here  because  they  do  not  figure  in 
the  setting  of  the  tax  rate. 


REVOLUTION 


"JULY  3.  GENERAL  WASHINGTON  IS  HERE  .  .  .  Today,  he  formally  took  command 
under  one  of  the  grand  old  elms  on  the  Common.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight.  The  maiestic 
figure  of  the  General  mounted  upon  his  horse  beneath  the  wide  spreading  branches  of 


the  patriarch  tree;  the  multitudes  thronging  the  plain  around,  and  the  houses  filled  with 
interested  spectators  of  the  scene,  while  the  air  rung  with  shouts  of  enthusiastic  welcome 
as  he  drew  his  sword  and  thus  declared  himself  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army.”  So  wrote  Dorothy  Dudley  in  her  diary,  a  day-to-day  eye  witness  account 
of  the  stirring  days  of  1775  and  1776  in  Cambridge. 

In  the  events  leading  up  to  the  decisive  day  when  Washington  took  command 
Cambridge  had  already  played  an  active  role.  Time  and  time  again  throughout  the 
troubled  60’s  and  70’s  the  Town  Meeting  had  supported  nearly  every  measure  pro¬ 
posed  in  defiance  of  the  oppressive  acts  of  George  III.  When  the  British  marched  to 
Concord  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  their  route  going  and  returning  lay  through 
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Cambridge.  Twenty-six  American  lives  were  lost  in  Cambridge,  and  six  Cambridge 
residents  died  in  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  A  shocked  town  buried  the  fallen  in  a  common 
grave  in  the  Old  Burying  Ground  on  Menotomy  Road  where  one  hundred  years  later 
a  memorial  was  erected  to  their  memory.  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  planned  in 
General  Ward’s  house  in  Cambridge.  President  Langdon  of  Harvard  offered  an  earnest 
prayer  for  the  success  of  the  departing  troops  before  they  marched  down  the  road  to 
Charlestown.  Colonel  Thomas  Gardner,  one  of  Cambridge’s  first  citizens  of  the  day, 
lost  his  life  in  the  next  day’s  battle. 

After  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  of  Bunker  Hill,  militia  from  all  parts  of  New 
England  flocked  into  Cambridge,  which  for  eleven  months  became  the  camping  ground 
of  the  newly  organized  American  Army  under  General  Washington.  The  Library  and 
equipment  of  Harvard  College  were  moved  to  Andover  and  later  to  Concord.  The 
College  buildings  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  private  homes,  were  converted 
into  barracks.  Washington  took  up  headquarters  in  the  President’s  House  in  the  Harvard 
College  Yard  and  later  in  the  Vassall-Craigie-Longfellow  House  on  Brattle  Street. 
General  Putnam,  the  fiery  Indian  fighter,  quartered  3500  Continental  troops  on  the 
site  of  our  present  City  Hall,  in  order  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  enemy  in  Boston. 
A  line  of  breastworks  and  forts  was  thrown  up,  stretching  from  Lechmere  Point  over 
Dana  Hill  to  Captain’s  Island.  Fort  Washington  on  Allston  Street  is  a  remaining  out¬ 
post  of  this  line  of  defense. 

On  March  17,  1776,  the  British  evacuated  Boston  after  the  construction  of  a  Con¬ 
tinental  battery  on  Dorchester  Heights  had  made  the  town  and  bay  untenable.  With 
this  act  Cambridge  was  no  longer  involved  in  the  military  events  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  little  town  of  1,600  people  again  settled  back  to  the  existence  of  a  quiet  country 
village. 


Left:  Reconstruction  of  Old  Cambridge  in  1770  (Map  courtesy  of  Rupert  B.  Lillie,  Wenham) 


Old  City  Infirmary  on  Guyot  Road  used  from  185  1  to  1929. 


infirmary 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE: 

PETER  J.  CAHILL,  CHAIRMAN  2  1  PERMANENT  EMPLOYEES 

JAMES  E.  FINNEGAN,  SECRETARY  2  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES 

GEORGE  A.  McLaughlin 

JAMES  F,  MOHER  APPROPRIATION  $86,697.50 

WILLIAM  C.  CONWAY,  SUPERINTENDENT  RECEIPTS  23,47  1.84 

SHELTER  FOR  THE  HOMELESS,  aged,  or  infirm  has  been  provided  by  Cambridge 
since  1779,  when  the  Town  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  purchase  a  house 
where  the  needy  of  the  community  could  be  gathered  together.  The  building  they 
bought  served  only  a  few  years,  and  another  structure,  known  as  “the  Poor's 
House"  was  opened  in  1786,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
counterpart  of  today's  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  In  185  1,  the  City  erected  “a  stone 
almshouse  of  the  size  and  fashion  then  prevalent" ,  which  was  used  for  a  period  of 
seventy-eight  years.  Cambridge  set  an  example  for  the  State  with  the  construction 
in  1929  of  the  present  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  on  Concord  Avenue,  a  modern 
infirmary  designed  to  provide  the  best  of  care  for  those  in  need. 

AN  AVERAGE  OF  185  RESIDENTS  a  day  was  cared  for  during  1946  at  the 
City  Infirmary,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  children  who  were  given  care  for 
temporary  periods.  Vegetable  gardens  maintained  by  the  Park  Department  on 
the  grounds  yielded  considerable  fresh  produce  for  the  tables  of  the  Infirmary, 
the  Sanatorium,  and  the  City  Hospital.  A  resident  interne  was  added  to  the  staff 
during  the  year  to  assist  the  City  Physician  in  providing  medical  care. 

Care  of  the  aged  and  chrohically  ill  has  become  an  important  welfare  need 
in  recent  years  and  promises  to  become  even  more  so  in  the  future,  as  the 
population  over  65  will  more  than  double  within  rhe  next  forty  years 


Present  City  Infirmary  constructed  in  1929.  (David  Nilsson) 


general  relief 


16  EMPLOYEES 

APPROPRIATION  $232,994.78 
RECEIPTS  51,301.80 

THE  CHURCH  was  the  first  to  assume  responsibility  for  core  of  the  poor  of  the 
early  Cambridge  community,  but  about  1663  the  Town  took  over  and  for  the  next 
hundred  years  indigent  persons  were  placed  in  private  families  chosen  by  the 
Selectmen.  When  the  first  Almshouse  was  opened  in  1779  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
was  appointed,  and  a  few  years  later  a  board  of  five  Overseers  was  established. 
It  was  their  duty  to  provide  everything  needed  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  in¬ 
cluding  medical  services.  For  a  period  beginning  in  1820,  they  were  also  charged 
with  the  surveying  and  repairing  of  "highways,  townways  and  bridges’’^  The  stone 
almshouse  erected  in  185  1  housed  a  great  number  of  the  State  needy  then  in  the 
charge  of  the  City,  but  shortly  thereafter  a  new  policy  was  adopted  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  housed  its  charges  in  newly  built  State  almshouses. 

THE  CITY  still  has  many  persons  receiving  aid  under  the  provisions  set  up  for 
General  Relief,  for  although  the  total  of  584  cases  on  the  rolls  during  1946 
represents  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  there  are 
actually  several  times  that  number  of  persons  involved.  Over  300  of  these  cases 
were  closed  during  the  year,  leaving  only  279  on  the  rolls  the  last  of  December, 

The  trend  is  upward  on  General  Relief  cases  at  the  present  time,  however. 
Two  years  ago  there  were  506,  This  figure  dropped  to  484  last  year  and  gained 
100  in  1946  —  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  one  year. 


BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 
PETER  J.  CAHILL,  CHAIRMAN 
GEORGE  A.  McLaughlin 
JAMES  F.  MOHER 

JAMES  E.  FINNEGAN,  AGENT 
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HISTORIC  CAMBRIDGE  COMMON:  set  aside  by  the  first  settlers  as 
a  common  pasture  for  cattle  —  seventeenth  century  site  of  the  annual 
elections  for  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  Assistants  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  held  under  "Election  Oak”  —  taken 
over  formally  by  the  Town  in  1769  as  a  parade  ground  —  gather¬ 
ing  place  of  the  Minutemen  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  —  site  where  Washington  took  command  of  the 
American  Army  under  the  Washington  Elm  in  1775  —  enclosed  and  beautiful  as  a  park  at  private 
expense  in  1832  —  training  ground  for  the  Armed  Forces  in  every  war  from  the  Revolution  through 
World  War  II.  These  old  engravings  show  the  Common  as  it  looked  about  1805,  when  Cambridge  had 
settled  down  as  a  peaceful  country  village  after  the  stirring  days  of  the  Revolution.  Above:  view  from 
Christ  Church,  looking  up  Menotomy  Road,  now  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Below:  looking  toward  Harvard 
Square  from  the  vicinity  of  the  present  intersection  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Waterhouse  Street. 
(Harvard  College  Library). 
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HERMAN  E.  GUTHEIM,  CHIEF* 

2  15  EMPLOYEES 

12  ON  LEAVE  APPROPRIATION  $626,496.4  1 

2  DECEASED  RECEIPTS  702.20 

’Retired  December  14,-  replaced  by  George  L.  Church,  Acting  Chief 

IN  COLONIAL  DAYS  each  Cantabrigian  had  to  depend  on  himself  and  his 
neighbors  for  fire  protection.  Fires  were  frequent,  as  wood  sparks  from  the  chimneys 
easily  set  the  thatch-covered  roofs  on  fire.  Every  householder  was  required  to  keep 
in  readiness  two  leather  buckets  and  a  ladder  long  enough  to  reach  the  roof  of  his 
dwellings.  At  the  cry  of  ‘"Fire!",  eveey  man  would  grab  his  buckets  and  rush  to  the 
scene  to  help  form  a  bucket  brigade  from  the  nearest  water  supply.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  increased,  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  Town  organized  “fire  societies  ’  for 
local  protection,  and  each  group  would  purchase  what  seems  now  to  be  a  very 
primitive  fire  engine.  In  1755  an  attempt  by  the  Town  Government  to  buy  such  a 
machine  from  one  of  the  private  groups  was  voted  down  in  Town  meeting.  Any 
sort  of  fire  in  those  days  was  an  occasion  for  the  entire  community  to  turn  out  to 
meet  the  common  danger.  In  an  account  of  the  burning  of  Harvard  Hall  in  the 
Winter  of  1764,  we  learn  that  the  adjacent  buildings  were  soved  through  the 
efforts  of  citizens,  members  of  the  General  Court,  and  even  the  Governor  himself, 
who,  “notwithstanding  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  season,  exerted  themselves  in 
supplying  the  town-engine  with  water,  which  they  were  obliged  to  fetch  at  last 
from  a  distance,  two  of  the  College  pumps  being  then  rendered  useless.” 

An  act  of  legislature  in  1832  established  the  first  official  Fire  Department  in  the 
Town,  and  Luther  Brooks  was  named  as  the  first  Chief  Engineer  the  same  year.  His 
equipment  at  that  time  consisted  of  six  hand  engines  and  one  hand  ladder  truck. 
These  had  the  following  picturesque  names  and  locations:  “Cambridge  1”  on  Church 
Street;  “Union  2”  on  Main  Street  near  Windsor  Street;  “Niagara  3”  in  East  Cam¬ 
bridge;  “Hydrant  4”  at  River  Street  and  Western  Avenue  opposite  police  head¬ 
quarters,  “Daniel  Webster  5”  in  North  Cambridge;  “Pioneer  6”  near  Kendall 
Square;  “Franklin  Hook  and  Ladder  1”  on  Main  Street  near  Windsor  Street;  and 
“Hunneman  7” ,  later  organized  and  quartered  with  “Cambridge  1”  on  Church  Street. 
Eight  regular  assistants  were  on  the  Department  staff,  but  the  bulk  of  the  manpower 
was  volunteer.  When  the  Town  became  a  City  fourteen  years  later,  at  least  every 
tenth  grown  man  was  on  the  rolls  of  the  Fire  Department.  All  was  not  work,  how¬ 
ever;  for  in  those  days  the  nightly  gatherings  of  the  volunteer  members  at  the 
engine  houses  had  much  of  the  character  of  political  meetings  or  social  clubs.  The 
annual  budget  of  less  than  three  thousand  dollars  meant  that  each  man  received 
about  fifteen  dollars  as  his  pay  for  the  year,  but  it  appears  that  most  of  that  went 
for  refreshments  at  the  many  excursions,  parties,  and  other  entertainments  the 
firemen  had. 


The  first  steam  fire  engine,  a  horse-drawn  affair,  went  into  action  fust  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  all  of  the  old  hand  engines  were  replaced  by  the  'nineties.  Four 
Cambridge  engine  companies  and  the  hook  and  ladder  helped  to  subdue  the  Great 
Fire  in  Boston  in  1872,  where  two  volunteer  firefighters  from  this  City  lost  their 
lives.  Harvard  University  presented  to  the  City  in  188  1  its  first  chemical  engine, 
complete  with  horses  and  harnesses.  It  answered  nearly  every  alarm  in  Cambridge 
until  19  19 f  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  ftiotor  chemical  engine.  Again  in  1894  the 
University  presented  the  City  with  a  ,iJose  wagon  with  horses  and  harnesses.  The 
first  fijli-time  paid  FirS  Chief,  Thomas  J.  Casey,  served  from  1879  to  1905,  and 
made  the  Fire  Deportment  one  of  the.  mosl^efficient  in  the  State.  Cambridge  pur¬ 
chased  its  first  motorized  equipment  in  19  14,  and  by  1921  all  of  the  horses  were  gone. 

The  ffire  Deportment  is  the  only  City  depc^tment  fully  equipped  to  cope  with  any 
catastrophe  —  fire,  flood,  hurricane,  or  blizzard.  Our  Fire  Department ^^as  on  the 
scene  in  the  Haverhill  floods  of  March,  1936.  In  the  hurricane  of  1938,  ^very  man 
'reniained  on^uty  and  assisted  in  clearing  the  streets  of  branches  and  other  debris. 
In^^the  1940  blizzard  every  intersection  and  hydrant  was  cleared  of  snow  and  the 
streets  made  passable  before^gny  fireman  went  home.  In  the  same  blizzard,  the 

large  enclosed  cob  of  Engine  No.  1  was  pressed  info  service  as  an  ambulance. 

“  & 

TODAY’S  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  is  made  up  of  nine  engine  companies,  a  rescue 
squad  for  special  life-saving  work,  and  a  repair  division  which  doe‘$  the  repairing 
and  painting  of  all  apparatus.  Special  equipment  include  eight  hose  wagons, 
four  ladder  trucks,  an  85-foot  wooden  aerial,  three  IQl^-foof  duralumin  aerials, 
all  hydraulically  operated,  one  75-foot  aerial,  one  service  tfu<^,  and  two  750- 
gallon  reserve  engines.  A  mutual  aid  agreement  is  now  in  effect  with  Arlington, 
Belmont,  Boston,  Somerville,  and  Watertown.  This  service  was  first  started  in  the 
'nineties  between  Cambridge  and  Somerville. 

In  1946  there  were  2,674  alarms,  or  479  more  than  the  year  before.  347  of 
these  were  false,  39  more  than  in  1945.  137  alarm4.y^re  outside  of  Cambridge, 
and  there  were  nine  multiple  alarms.  Of  all  fires,  there  wer^T40  with  appre¬ 
ciable  losses  which  totaled  $366,858.88,  as  compared  with  155  firer^ittvlosses 
of  $321,408.55  in  1945. 

Each  new  member  appointed  to  the  Fire  Department  is  assigned  to  a  company 
where  he  receives  instruction  from  the  company  commander.  He  also  receives  a 
course  in  Red  Cross  First  Aid.  Attendance  at  drill  school  for  thirty  days  is  com¬ 
pulsory.  From  April  to  October  of  each  year,  company  drills  are  held  at  the  drill 
tower.  Every  Summer  Sunday  morning  a  pump  drill  is  held  at  Broad  and  Lechmere 
Canals.  Fire  Prevention  Week  is  an  educational  feature  of  the  Department  high¬ 
lighted  by  numerous  demonstrations  of  the  latest  fire-fighting  priethods. 
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Hand  engine  (David  Nilsson) 
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Ladder  Co.  No.  3, 
Lafayetfe  Square  Fire  Station 


Modern 


Fire  Equipment 


Boston  was  not  yet  a  city,  and  Cambridge  was  still  a  country  village  i'.  ;  Approach-" 


ing  it  from  the  west  by  what  was  then  called  the  New  Road  (Mt.  Auburn  Street)  you 
would  pause  on  the  brow  of  Symonds’  Hill  to  enjoy  a  vie Wi»^ singularly  soothing  and 
placid.  In  front  of  you  lay  the  town,  tufted  with  elms,  lindens,  and  horse-chestnuts  .  .  . 
Over  it  rose  the  noisy  belfry  of  the  College-,  the  square,  brown  tower  of  the  church, 
and  the  slim,  yellow  spire  of  the  parishr  meeting-house  .  .  .  On  your  right,  the  Charles 
slipped  smoothly  through  green  and  purple  salt-meadows  ...  To  your  left  hand,  upon 
the  Old  Road  (Brattle  Street)  you  sa\y  some  ha^^’dozen  dignified  old  houses,  of  the 
colonial  time,  all  comfortably  fronting  southward  ...  A  few  houses,  chiefly  old,  stood 
around-  the  bare  Common,  with  ample  elbow-room,  and  old  women,  capped  and 
spectacled,  still  peered  through  the  same  windows  from  which  they  had  watched  Lord 
Percy’s  artillery  rumble  by- to  Lexington,  or  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  handsome  Virginia 
General  who  had  come  to  wield  our  homespun  saxon  chivalry.  People  were  still  living 
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Right:  First  Evangelical  Congregational 
Church,  Prospect  Street 


Below;  River  bank  in  Cambricigeport 
(Coll,  of  H.  W.  L.  Dana) 


Above:  East  Cambricfge  in  the  ’40’s  (Cambridge  Public  Library) 


Left:  The  Village  Blacksmith  Shop  on  Brattle  Street  (Cambridge 
Public  Library) 


Below;  Harvard  College  in  the  ’40’s.  (Cambridge  Public  Library) 
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I  Above:  Harvard  Astronomical  Observa- 
j  tory,  built  in  1846  (Cambridge  Public 
I  ,  Library) 

a  J 

!  Right:  The  CKorles  (Cambridge  Public 
i  Library ) 


who  regretted  the  late  unhappy  separation  from  the  mother  island  .  .  .  Women  still 
washed  clothes  in  the  town  spring  .  .  .  One  coach  sufficed  for  all  the  travel  to  the 
metropolis." 

This  is  the  picture  which  James  Russell  Lowell  painted  of  Old  Cambridge  about 
1830,  still  the  sleepy  rural  hamlet.  But  powerful  forces  for  change  were  at  work  which 
were  to  culminate  in  its  incorporation  as  a  City  in  1846.  The  building  of  the  West 
Boston  Bridge  in  1793  together  with  the  Prison  Point,  River  Street,  and  Western  Avenue 
bridges  built  In  the  early  19th  century,  completely  changed  the  road  map  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Speculative  real  estate  developments  along  the  new  highways  —  now  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Avenue,  Broadway,  Cambridge  Street,  Main  Street,  Western  Avenue  and 
River  Street  —  led  to  the  thriving  development  of  two  brand  new  villages  —  East 
Cambridge  and  Cambridgeport  —  as  competitors  to  the  Old  Village  centering  around 
Harvard  Square.  Between  the  three  communities  —  each  separated  by  open  fields 
and  woodland  —  a  rivalry  grew,  encouraged  by  poor  transportation  and  bad  roads. 
Each  section  had  its  own  grammar  school,  high  school,  and  Constable.  For  years  there 
was  much  talk  of  dividing  into  three  townships,  and  several  times  residents  of  the  Old 
Village  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  allow  them  to  secede  from  Cambridge. 

But  the  General  Court  turned  down  such  pleas,  and  another  group,  the  progressives 
of  1846,  maintained  that  a  strengthened  municipal  government  was  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  the  "Pointers,”  the  "Porters,"  and  the  "Old  Villagers,” 
and  enable  all  to  continue  to  grow  together  in  prosperity  and  numbers.  A  petition  to 
the  General  Court  for  incorporation  of  the  three  villages  as  a  City  was  approved  in 
the  Spring  of  that  year  and  accepted  by  the  voters  at  a  town  meeting  by  a  vote  of 
645  to  224.  Finally  on  May  4,  1846,  at  10  A.M.,  the  first  City  Government  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  assembled  in  the  old  meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Norfolk  and  Harvard 
Streets.  Our  modern  City  had  begun. 
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Isaac  Livermore,  First  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Common 


city  cou 


JOHN  D.  LYNCH,  MAYOR 

JAMES  J.  CASEY 
JOSEPH  A.  DE  GUGLIELMO 
JOHN  J.  FOIEY 
THOMAS  McNAMARA 
MICHAEL  J.  NEVILLE 
HYMAN  PILL 
MICHAEL  A.  SULLIVAN 
W.  DONNISON  SWAN 


MAYOR’S  DEPARTMENT 
CITY  COUNCIL 
CITY  MESSENGER 
CLERK  OF  COMMITTEES 


EMPLOYEES 

3 

9 

1 

1 


APPROPRIATION 

$1 1,623.80 
38,000.00 
3,746.00 
7,424.37 
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Council 


THE  ALLOTMENT  OF  LAND  to  inhobifanfs 
of  Cambridge  was  the  chief  business  of  the 
Town  Selectmen  in  the  early  years.  On 
January  7,  1632  at  town  meeting  it  was 

ordered  “that  no  person  whatever  shall  set 
up  any  house  in  the  bounds  of  this  town  with¬ 
out  leave  from  the  major  part.”  It  was  further 
agreed  that  the  town  should  “not  be  enlarged 
until  all  the  vacant  places  be  filled  with 
houses.”  As  land  was  taken  up,  the  business 
changed  to  the  core  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the 
cutting  of  timber  on  the  Common,  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  disputes  about  boundaries,  the  sur¬ 
veying  of  lots  and  farms  and  the  “ordering” 
of  the  highways.  In  1690  the  town  paid  one 
pound  for  each  of  fifty-two  wolves  killed  by 


Hon.  John  D.  Lynch,  Mayor 


James  J.  Casey 


Joseph  A.  DeGuglielmo 


John  J.  Foley 


Thomas  M.  McNamara 


1 


1 
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Englishmen,  but  Indians  were  given  only  half  the  amount  for  the  same  service. 

A  stipend  was  granted  for  killing  a  bear  in  East  Cambridge  as  late  as  1754. 

Epidemics  of  smallpox  and  other  contagious  diseases  were  of  great  and  immediate 
concern  to  the  Selectmen.  Such  epidemics  were  the  cause  of  many  an  untimely  death 
and  of  the  “cessation  of  study"  at  Harvard  from  April  to  September  of  1752! 

With  the  incorporation  of  Cambridge  as  a  City  the  City  Council  transactions 
lost  their  former  small-town  character.  Ordinances  were  passed  establishing  the 

t 

duties  and  salaries  of  a  succession  of  new  City  officials.  Others  related  to  racing 
and  immoderate  driving  of  horses  in  the  streets,  keeping  of  swine,  transporting  of 
gunpowder  and  the  “going  at  large"  of  domestic  fowl  and  goats. 

From  the  original  charter  in  18.46  to  the  present  charter  effective  in  January 
1942,  Cambridge  has  had  four  distinct  forms  of  government.  The  second  was  the 
revised  charter  of  189  1  which  in  addition  to  a  Mayor  increased  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  from  six  to  eleven  and  the  Common  Council  from  twenty  to  twenty-two. 

The  third  was  the  Plan  “B"  charter  effective  in  November  1915  which  set  up  a 
Mayor  and  a  Council  of  fifteen,  for  the  first  time  a  paid  body.  The  present  nine-man 
Council  under  Plan  “E"  elects  a  Mayor  from  among  its  members,  and  appoints  the 
J  City  Manager. 

I 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SINGLE  EVENT  probably  in  several  years  occurred 
j  when  the  City  Council  in  1946  passed  an  ordinance  creating  a  Department  of 
Public  Works.  The  idea,  first  initiated  by  Mayor  Russell  in  1933,  was  introduced 
again  in  1942  by  the  City  Manager.  The  departments  of  Cemeteries,  Sewers, 

Streets,  Parks  and  Building  Maintenance  now  consolidate  under  one  head  a  crew 
of  skilled  workmen  and  a  battery  of  modern  municipal  equipment  unequalled  for 
efficiency  of  operation.  The  installation  of  parking  meters  authorized  by  the 
City  Council  will  do  much  to  provide  adequate  parking  space  for  shoppers. 

I  Compare  the  present  City  budget  of  almost  nine  millions  with  the  total  ex- 

l  penjditure  of  forty  thousand  dollars  for  1846  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  operation 
of  a"  city  of  1  1  1,000  approximates  a  large-scale  business  venture. 

' 


Michael  J.  Neville  Hyman  Pill  Michael  A.  Sullivan  W.  Donnison  Swan 
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(Cambridge  Public  Library) 


police 

timothy  F.  LEAHY,  CHIEF* 
JOHN  R.  KING,  CHIEF** 

2  12  EMPLOYEES 
17  ON  LEAVE 

APPROPRIATION  $632,579.14 
RECEIPTS  10,47  1.23 

‘Retired 

“Appointed  August  24,  1946 


Modern  equipment 


A  MUNICIPAL  POLICE  FORCE  was  a  new  idea  to  the  Cambridge  citizen  of 
1846.  Many  people  considered  the  whole  thing  a  restriction  of  previous  liberties 
and  out  of  harmony  with  Cambridge  traditions.  Mayor  Green,  the  first  mayor,  is 
quoted  as  having  been  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  entire  police  force  if  he  had 
his  way.  "Let  every  man  keep  a  dog  instead,"  was  his  comment  on  this  new-fangled 
idea.  Actually  the  town  hod  a  constable  as  far  back  as  1632,  and  the  town  jail 
was  built  in  1660  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  Market  Place,  now  Winthrop  Square. 
But  even  in  1845,  when  the  population  hod  grown  to  12,490  there  were  only 
three  constables,  one  each  for  East  Cambridge,  Cambridgeport,  and  the  "Old 
Town."  The  innovation  of  the  police  force  in  1846  did  not  mean  that  people  had 
become  more  lawless,  but  rather  that  there  was  need  for  more  law  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  property  valuations. 

A  solitary  night  policeman  by  the  name  of  Day,  together  with  seven  constables 
and  seven  watchmen,  comprised  the  first  police  force.  The  chief  worry  of  the  old- 
time  guardians  of  the  peace  was  reckless  driving,  particularly  on  Sundays  and 
racing  days.  The  entire  sum  for  "police  and  watch"  in  1846  was  only  $2,0  17.7  1 
out  of  a  total  City  budget  of  $40,725.34. 

In  1859  the  policeman  in  charge  of  the  city’s  "lock-ups"  was  dignified  by  the 
title  of  "chief  of  police,"  the  first  time  it  appears  in  the  record.  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  1868  that  the  police  began  to  wear  any  distinguishing  uniform.  One  of 
the  early  ones  adopted  before  the  modern  helmet  appeared  included  a  high  hat 
of  blue  cloth  over  a  stiff  shell,  in  outline  something  like  an  exaggerated  "stove 
funnel."  They  were  called  "nail  kegs"  and  were  an  awe-inspiring  sight  on  parade 
or  at  a  Scotch  picnic  at  Fresh  Pond  grove. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  City  government  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  numbered  almost  fifty  men.  It  had  long  since  proved  its  essential  worth  and 
was  now  accepted  as  a  necessary  municipal  service.  In  1896  the  force  consisted  of 
a  chief,  3  captains,  1  inspector,  8  sergeants  and  82  patrolmen.  Two  sergeants  and 
22  patrolmen  were  on  duty  in  the  daytime,  and  six  sergeants  and  60  patrolmen 
at  night.  The  appropriation  was  $  1  12,000. 

Under  the  revised  City  Charter  of  189  1  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
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could  appoint  and  discharge  the  Chief  of  Police  at  will.  A  new  system  went  into 
effect  in  19  12  when  a  Department  of  Public  Safety  was  created,  placing  both  the 
police  and  fire  departments  under  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  appointed  for 
five  years  by  the  Mayor.  In  1913  Cambridge  maintained  a  larger  police  force  than 
any  other  city  its  size.  In  June  19  17  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  was  abolished, 
and  the  fire  and  police  departments  reestablished  under  the  City's  third  charter. 
With  the  adoption  of  Plan  E  in  1942,  the  City  Manager  was  given  the  authority 
previously  held  by  the  mayor.  Today  the  Cambridge  Police  Department  is  separated 
into  several  major  bureaus:  Criminal  Investigation,  Domestic  Relations,  Identifica¬ 
tion,  Traffic,  and  Crime  Prevention. 

THE  POLICE  ROSTER  for  1946  included  187  patrolmen,  15  sergeants,  1  1 
lieutenants,  2  captains  and  a  chief  as  well  as  police  matrons,  a  policewoman, 
telephone  operators  and  a  mechanic.  The  City  Missionary  also  worked  inclose 
contact  with  the  Police  Department  and  attended  almost  daily  sessions  of  the 
Third  District  Court.  In  his  work  he  advised  more  than  2,000  men  and  women. 

The  motorized  and  technical  equipment  of  the  Department  is  among  the  best 
in  the  State.  The  members  of  the  Detective  Bureau  receive  training  in  the  latest 
developments  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  School  in  Washington. 
Upon  recommendation  of  the  F.B.I.  a  Bureau  of  Records  was  set  up  at  Police 
Headquarters.  A  patrol  car,  recently  assigned  to  safety  patrol,  is  on  twenty-four 
hour  duty  and  is  immediately  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  all  accidents.  Although 
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the  total  automobile  accident  and  injury  report  for  1946  was  greater  than  the 
previous  year,  the  fatality  record  was  reduced  one-half.  In  1946  there  were 
866  auto  accidents  with  a  total  of  1,222  persons  injured  and  six  fatalities. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  received  a  total  of  707  complaints  during  the 
year  involving  605  boys  and  52  girls.  Fifty  of  these  were  "repeaters”.  Cambridge 
boys  judged  delinquent  decreased  from  149  in  1945  to  122  in  1946.  Seventeen 
Cambridge  girls  were  also  judged  delinquent.  123  adult  cases  involving  cases 
with  or  against  juveniles  were  Investigated.  During  the  six-year  period,  1940- 
1945,  the  rate  of  actual  delinquency  increased  slightly,  but  1946  showed  a  small 
decrease.  The  rate  of  potential  delinquency  shows  an  increase  in  the  first  four 
years.  The  last  three  years  reflected  a  marked  decrease  of  4.4  per  cent.  In 
1946  there  was  an  increase  of  .6  per  cent. 

In  1945  there  had  been  an  increase  in  cases  of  neglect  of  minor  children.  The 
figures  of  37  boys  and  35  girls  for-  1946  disclosed  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent. 
Stolen  money  and  property  amounting  to  $4,861.09  was  recovered  and  re¬ 
turned  to  owners.  Property  damage  amounting  to  $935  was  adjusted  and  the 
owners  reimbursed.  No  major  crime  remained  unsolved  in  1946. 

Of  the  $10,471.00  collected  by  the  Department  in  1946,  $8,123.00  repre¬ 
sented  fines  for  the  2,478  criminal  summonses  for  arrests.  The  1,145  bicycle 
registration  plates  accounted  for  $286.25,  and  fines  paid  in  court  for  second 
and  third  parking  offenses  brought  $1,927.00. 


Central  Square  Police  Headquarters  force  in  1915 
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Looking  down  Massachusetts  Avenue  toward  Boston  from  Albany  Street  about  1890.  (Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp.) 


WILLIAM  R.  McMENiMEN,  SUPERINTENDENT 

305  PERMANENT  EMPLOYEES 
15  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES 
3  DECEASED 


APPROPRIATION  $819,010.17 
RECEIPTS  70,203.76 


"EVERY  INHABITANT  IN  THE  TOWNS  shall  keepe  the  street  clean  from  wood 
and  all  other  things  against  his  own  ground,  and  whosoever  shall  have  anny  thinge 
lye  in  the  street  above  one  doye  after  the  next  meeting  daye  shall  forfeit  V  s. 
(five  shillings),"  so  reads  an  entry  in  the  Town  Records  for  November  3,  1634. 
The  path  from  Watertown  to  Charlestown  (following  the  line  of  SAt.  Auburn  Street, 
Elmwood  Avenue,  Garden  Street  and  Kirkland  Street)  appears  in  the  records  as 
the  first  mention  of  a  specific  street  in  1633. 

The  growth  of  streets  was  slow  for  the  first  150  years  of  the  town’s  history. 
The  first  formal  layout  of  a  street  (now  Ash  Street)  was  in  June,  1684,  more  than 
fifty  years  after  the  first  settlement.  The  early  settlement  south  of  Harvard  Square 
followed  the  rectangular  plan  of  its  English  counterparts,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
street  plan  escaped  the  monotony  of  a  complete  checkerboard  system  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  many  American  cities.  The  curves  of  Brattle  Street  follow  the  original 
curves  of  the  Charles  River.  By  1790  the  population  of  Cambridge,  which  then 
included  all  of  Arlington  and  Brighton,  was  2,115  and  the  roadways  encompassed 
about  twelve  miles. 


By  1823  much  of  the  town  was  still  an  unbroken  stretch  of  woodland  and  pas¬ 
tures.  The  South  side  of  Brattle  Street  was  meadowland  and  orchards.  Mt.  Auburn 
Street  was  "the  back  road  to  Mt.  Auburn".  The  Common  was  still  unfenced.  When 
Cambridge  "came  of  age"  there  were  but  fifty-one  miles  of  roadway  —  unpaved, 
uncurbed,  unlighted,  and  the  pasturing  of  cows  in  the  streets  was  yet  to  be  out- 
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View  on  opposite  page  as  it  appears  today.  (David  Nilsson) 


lowed  by  Mayor  Green.  Before  1846  the  duties  of  “Surveyors  of  the  Highways” 
were  performed  by  the  town  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  with  the  Warden  of 
the  Almshouse  acting  as  superintendent  of  highways.  This  was  actually  a  logical 
arrangement  since  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse  were  considered  semi-criminals 
and  required  to  perform  labor  on  town  streets.  In  his  inaugural  address  Mayor 
Green  recommended  separation  of  the  two  deportments,  and  the  office  of  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Streets  was  created  that  year  (  1846). 

The  main  service  of  the  Street  Deportment  of  1846  was  filling  in  holes  in  lanes. 
In  1853  temporary  paving  of  streets  and  sidewalks  consisted  of  spreading  the 
streets  with  broken  slate  stone  which  by  Summer  was  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and 
scraped  off  with  the  mud  of  Winter.  The  cost  for  street  watering  increased  pro¬ 
gressively  from  1854  until  the  late  1920' s,  by  which  time  all  the  streets  were 
paved.  The  first  contract  for  paving  with  crushed  stone  was  awarded  in  1856  for 
$5,000.  Wooden  paving  blocks  were  used  shortly  after  until  the  automobile  mode 
them  undesirable.  In  190  1  the  City  pioneered  in  the  use  of  a  bituminous  concrete 
pavement  which  material  was  first  produced  in  Cambridge. 

In  1887  the  collection  of  ashes  first  showed  os  a  separate  appropriation.  House¬ 
hold  offal  was  collected  and  disposed  of  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  until  19  15 
when  the  Street  Department  took  over.  The  collection  of  paper  was  separated  from 
that  of  other  rubbish  when  the  first  incinerator  was  completed  in  May,  1907. 
Appropriations  for  snow  removal,  on  the  increase  with  each  successive  decade,  were 
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not  known  before  the  early  1900’s.  In  fact,  City  Hall  was  completely  destroyed  in 
1853  by  a  fire  that  raged  in  all  its  fury  because  fire  engines  were  unable  to  reach 
the  building  through  a  great  depth  of  snow. 

In  19  1  1  a  Special  Commission  developed  a  ten-year  plan  of  action,  and  recom¬ 
mended  more  durable  pavements,  prompt  reporting  of  street  defects,  systematic 
street  cleaning,  and  scientific  methods  of  dust  laying.  By  19  18  the  735  streets  in 


Harvard  Square  in  the  days  of  the  horsecars.  ( Harvard  College  Library) 


Harvard  Square  from  the  Common,  183  1.  On  the  left  the  Tov/n  Meeting  House  erected  in  1756,  the 
focus  of  town  activities  in  the  Revolution.  (Harvard  College  Library) 
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I  the  City  totaled  125  miles.  With  the  creation  of  the  new  Department  of  Public 

j|  Works  at  the  close  of  1946  all  the  duties  of  the  Street  Department  were  absorbed 

in  the  larger  body. 

h  The  following  table  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  growth  of  municipal 
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<  service  to  taxpayers  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

I  STREET  DEPARTMENT  COSTS 


Cost 

1846 

1896 

1946 

Repair  of  Roods  (Includes  Maintenance  and  Street 

Cleaning ) 

$4,620.15 

$107,050.98 

$371,125.91 

Repair  of  Bridges 

1,457.63 

14,266.34 

32,508.00 

Watering  Streets 

28,481.70 

Paving  Streets  and  Sidewalks 

69,998.69 

13,800.00 

Construction  of  Streets 

34,906.99 

66,500.00 

Collection  of  Ashes 

19,348.26 

295,833.71 

Removal  of  Snow 

10,000.00 

Collection  of  House  Offal 

88,108.92 

Totals 

$6,077.78 

$374,052.96 

$877,876.54 

Population  (even  1,000’s) 

13,000 

82,000 

1  1  1,000 

Per  capita  cost 

$0.46 

$4.56 

$7.90 
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sealer  of  weights 

JOSEPH  M.  O’NEIL,  SEALER 
4  EMPLOYEES 


APPROPRIATION  $13,165.00 
RECEIPTS  4,528.12 


WEIGHERS  OF  HAY  and  other  articles  were  on  important  part  of  the  municipal 
government  in  Cambridge  even  in  early  colonial  times,  for  trading  in  farm  produce 
was  an  important  activity.  The  office  of  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  was 
set  up  by  ordinance  in  1846,  shortly  after  the  City  was  incorporated,  and  a  new 
Sealer  was  appointed  yearly  until  the  department  came  under  Civil  Service  in  1904. 

TODAY  the  duties  of  the  Department  have  been  changed  tremendously  from 
the  early  days  by  new  legislation,  new  weighing  devices,  and  new  wciys  of 
distributing  food,  fuel  oil,  and  other  commodities.  Oil  tank  trucks  of  5000  gallons 
capacity  and  meters  capable  of  dispensing  300  gallons  a  minute  now  must  be 
checked  for  accuracy  in  place  of  the  old  five-gallon  oil  cans.  Gasoline  is  now 
dispensed  from  a  new  electric  price-recording  pump  in  place  of  the  old  one- 
gallon  hand  pump.  The  new  type  pumps  are  sealed  by  the  Department  once 
a  year.  In  1946  the  Department  collected  the  largest  amount  of  fees  in  history. 
$3,800.12  were  sealing  fees,  of  which  45  per  cent  was  for  sealing  tank  trucks. 
Weighing  fees  made  up  the  balance  of  $728.00. 


sewers 

G.  FRANK  HOOKER,  SUPERINTENDENT* 

38  EMPLOYEES 

♦Deceased  December  12,  1946  APPROPRIATION  $82,029.55 

ONE  YEAR  before  Cambridge  became  a  City,  in  1645,  the  first  three  public 
sewers  were  built  on  Pine  Street,  Austin  Street,  and  Brattle  Square.  The  ordinance 
establishing  a  City-wide  sewer  system  was  first  set  up  in  1852,  and  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Drains  came  into  being  in  1853.  Additional  sewers  were  con¬ 
structed  for  the  next  fifty  years,  until  by  1896  a  total  of  10  1  miles  had  been 
built.  Prior  to  1870,  sewer  design  was  based  on  the  experience  of  English  engineers, 
since  little  rainfall  data  was  available  for  this  country.  In  1867  the  supervision  of 
the  sewers  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  City  Engineer  and  the  office  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Sewers  was  established  in  1889. 

IN  1946  the  Sewer  Department  and  Its  189  miles  of  sewers  became  part  of 
the  newly  created  Department  of  Public  Works. 
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cemeteries 

RALPH  N.  HAMILTON,  SUPERINTENDENT  APPROPRIATION  $70,391.34 

27  EMPLOYEES  RECEIPTS  39,567.98 

FEW  PEOPLE  TODAY  realize  that  the  Old  Burying  Ground  at  the  corner  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Garden  Street  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  City. 
Here  in  peace  and  tranquillity  lie  eight  Harvard  presidents,  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 

ftion,  and  many  other  Cambridge  notables.  When  this  spot  was  first  ordered  “poled 
in"  early  in  1635,  the  City's  first  burial  land  on  the  northerly  corner  of  Ash  and 
Brattle  Streets  was  discontinued.  Since  then  the  newer  site  has  changed  little  in 
character  —  a  calm  sanctuary  beside  the  growing  bustle  of  Harvard  Square.  Since 
1885  this  ancient  “God’s  Acre’’  has  been  supervised  by  the  Cemetery  Department. 

Sennott  Park,  or  Broadway  Commons,  was  formerly  a  burial  gro’  nd  from  18  11 
until  1865,  when  the  graves  were  removed.  In  1854  the  present  Cemetery  Depart¬ 
ment  was  started,  and  the  Stone  Farm  on  Coolidge  Avenue  was  purchased  for  a  City 
cemetery  and  divided  into  tots  and  graves.  This  was  again  enlarged  in  1885  by 
adding  the  Winchester  estate,  and  again  in  1942  enough  land  was  purchased 
from  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  to  moke  a  total  area  of  about  80  acres  today. 
Here  are  buried  heroes  of  all  wars  since  the  Revolution. 

AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME  the  Cemetery  Department  makes  approximately  850 
interments  a  year.  At  the  end  of  1946  the  total  number  of  interments  was  about 
60,000,  and  the  total  number  of  lots  and  graves  in  perpetual  care,  3,620.  All 
plots  have  now  been  sold  and  the  procuring  of  new  land  Is  urgent,  although 
ample  space  has  been  reserved  for  burial  of  Veterans. 


Old  Burying  Ground  today  looking  toward  Christ  Church 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
LOUIS  S.  MERCIER,  CHAIRMAN* 

ALMA  BOUDREAU 

JOHN  BRADLEY 

MRS.  CORA  BUTLER  CONANT 

CHARLES  F.  HURLEY*’  ’Resigned.  Replaced  by  Mrs.  Julia  T.  Boyle 

HENRY  J.  MAHONEY  ’’Deceased.  Replaced  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hurley 


ANTHONY  J.  De  VITO,  LIBRARIAN 
34  full-time  EMPLOYEES 

18  part-time  employees 

4  SUBSTITUTES 

APPROPRIATION  $97,722.63 
RECEIPTS  805.70 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS'  worth  of  books  bequeathed  by  one  James  Brown 
^o  the  Cambridge  Athenaeum  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  library  opened  to  the 
public  in  the  Fall  of  1857.  The  Athenaeum  had  been  incorporated  eight  years  before 
to  construct  a  building  to  house  cultural  activities  for  the  young  City,  and  in  185  1 
a  two-story  brick  structure  went  up  on  the  site  of  the  present  Telephone  Business 
Office  on  Massachusetts  Avenue.  The  original  collection  numbered  only  twelve 
hundred  volumes,  chiefly  classic  works,  and  was  housed  in  a  small  reading  room 
open  from  four  to  eight  on  Saturdays  only.  The  Cambridge  Chronicle  of  that  day 
carried  an  announcement  that  “any  person  residing  in  Cambridge,  who  is  known 
to  the  Librarian,  or  who  may  be  recommended  by  any  citizen  thus  known,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  books,  upon  payment  of  one  dollar."  In  1858  the  City 
purchased  the  building  and  its  fittings,  and  pledged  itself  to  maintain  the  Library 
forever.  Policies  for  the  library  were  established  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  just  as 
they  are  today.  The  Dana  Library,  as  it  was  known  then,  was  moved  a  few  years 
later  to  the  second  floor  of  the  old  Masonic  Building  at  Temple  Street  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Avenue.  The  subscription  fee  was  abolished  in  time,  and  by  1879  the 
name  had  been  changed  to  that  which  it  bears  today. 
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Left:  Atheneum  Building  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  first  home  of  the  Library  (Boston  Atheneum) 


FREDERICK  H.  RINDGE  mode  a  generous  gift  of  two  ond  one-holf  ocres  of  lond 
ond  $75,000  for  the  new  Centrol  Librory  Building,  which  was  begun  in  the  Foil  of 
1887  ond  completed  two  yeors  loter.  Thot  Romonesque  structure  of  sondstone  ond 
gronite,  now  crowded  ond  inodequote  for  modern  librory  octivities,  wos  considered 
o  fine  exomple  of  the  orchitecture  populor  ot  the  time.  A  wing  hod  to  be  odded  in 
1894  to  moke  spoce  for  the  present  Children's  Room,  offices.  Trustees’  Room,  ond 
the  prized  collections  on  locol  history  ond  geneology.  In  1902  onother  oddition 
wos  mode,  enlorging  stock  space,  ond  providing  the  new  Combridge  Room,  con- 
toining  the  works  of  Combridge  authors. 

Branch  lib.'  ies  were  opened  in  East  Cambridge  in  1897  and  in  North  Cambridge 
j  business  in  each  cose  from  the  second  floor  of  thr  precinct  Police 
wiaf/on.  The  Cambridgeport  or  Central  Square  Branch  opened  its  doors  in  19  13 
in  the  original  Athenaeum  Building,  ond  two  more  branches,  Combridge  Field  ond 
Mount  Auburn,  started  up  in  19  15  to  bring  the  number  of  distribution  points  up 
to  six.  The  system  now  includes  seven  branches  in  addition  to  the  Centrol  Library, 
three  of  the  branches  being  housed  in  Library-owned  buildings. 


Old  Masonic  Building,  home  of  the  Library  1866-1889 
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Old  Print  of  the 
Main  Library 
(Cambridge  Public 
Library  ) 


NON-ENGLISH  SPEAKING  GROUPS  in  the  City  received  special  attention  from 
the  Library  in  19  13  when  collections  of  Polish  and  Portuguese  books  were  acquired, 
and  a  short  time  later  when  groups  of  Lithuanian,  Yiddish,  and  Italian  books  were 
added.  A  Business  Library  Branch  opened  in  the  late  'twenties  in  the  Kendall  Square 
industrial  district  was  closed  during  the  depression,  and  its  services  transferred  to 
the  Central  Library. 
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Remember  when?  Circulation  desk  of  the  Main  Library  about 


1916.  (Cambridge  Public  Library) 
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ALMOST  ONE-QUARTER  of  all  the  residents  of  the  City  are  listed  as  borrowers 
from  the  Cambridge  Public  Library,  taking  out  over  half  a  million  books  during 
1946.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  collection  is  now  2  14,408,  nearly  two 
hundred  times  as  many  as  the  Dana  Library  began  with  eighty-nine  years  ago, 
and  an  increase  of  more  than  ten  thousand  over  1945.  The  Reference  Depart¬ 
ment  has  had  a  varied  activity  throughout  the  year  aimed  primarily  at  helping 
to  solve  veterans’  problems  with  materia!  on  educational  and  vocational  possi¬ 
bilities.  A  brief  library  orientation  course  for  beginning  high  school  students,  and 
a  series  of  scientific  exhibits  highlight  the  year’s  program  in  the  High  School 
Room.  A  schedule  of  Children’s  Story  Hours  was  followed  in  the  Main  Library  and 
all  the  branches. 

A  program  of  free  public  lectures  financed  from  the  Dowse  Fund  included 
Bashka  Paeff,  Catherine  Coyne,  Martin  O’Connor,  Edward  Sullivan,  Bradford 
Washburn,  and  Howard  Mumford  Jones  as  speakers.  This  program  typifies  the 
breadth  of  activity  expected  of  a  modern  library.  A  pressing  need  for  the 
future  is  a  new  Main  Library  Building,  adequate  for  all  modern  library  services, 
and  in  a  location  more  accessible  to  a  greater  part  of  the  population. 


Reading  room  of  the  Main  Library  today  (David  Nilsson) 


Veteran’s  Benefit 
Check,  1868 


veterans’ 


benefits 


TIMOTHY  J.  SULLIVAN,  AGENT 
4  PERMANENT  EMPLOYEES 


APPROPRIATION  $103,897  90 
RECEIPTS  28,732.63 

(  1945  state  REVENUE) 


WHEN  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  issued  his  coll  for  75,000  volunteers  after  the 
foil  of  Fort  Sumter  in  186  1,  on  the  very  next  morning  Captain  James  P.  Richardson, 
great  grandson  of  the  Moses  Richardson  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and 
95  members  of  his  company  assembled  and  marched  to  the  State  House.  This  was 
the  first  company  of  volunteers  to  report  for  duty  in  the  Civil  War.  The  dependents 
of  these  men  and  others  later  to  join  in  the  fighting  were  paid  War  Allowances  by 
the  State,  as  were  disabled  veterans  after  the  War.  When  Federal  pensions  were 
granted,  the  amounts  were  so  small  that  the  State  had  to  supplement  them,  and  the 
entire  program  vyas  administered  by  the  City  government.  Shortly  after  the  Indian 
Wars  of  the  'seventies,  a  Military  Aid  Law  was  adopted  granting  benefits  to  sick 
or  disabled  veterans,  with  the  City  pnd  the  State  each  paying  half  the  cost.  Ten 
years  later,  the  Soldiers’  Relief  Act  of  1888  placed  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
veterans'  care  on  the  local  communities.  Provisions  hove  been  made  for  caring  for 
the  widows  and  veterans  of  each  of  the  succeeding  conflicts  including  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  the  Chino  Relief  Expedition,  the  Mexican 
Border  Service,  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

Benefits  at  first  were  paid  out  directly  by  the  Committee  on  Soldiers'  Aid  of  the 
Board  t»f  Aldermen,  until  on  agent  was  appointed  in  1887  to  carry  on  the  increased 
work.  In  the  sixty  years  since,  there  have  been  but  three  agents.  At  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I,  a  separate  Department  of  Soldiers’  Aid  was  established  by  the 
City,  and  three  employees  were,  added  during  the  War. 

OVER  150  CASES,  representing  about  four  hundred  persons,  were  handled 
by  the  Department  in  each  month  of  1946,  and  a  total  of  $92,133.26  in  pay¬ 
ments  was  granted.  Three  widows  of  Civil  War  fighters  were  still  receiving 
benefits,  more  than  eighty  years  after  arms  were  laid  down.  Also  benefiting 
were  the  widows  or  dependents  of  thirteen  Spanish  War  veterans,  four  from 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  one  from  the  Indian  Wars,  as  well  as  one  veteran 
of  the  Mexican  Border  Campaign,  and  over  one  hundred  each  from  the  two 
World  Wars. 


Ice-cutting  at  Fresh  Pond  about  1855.  (Boston  Athenaeum) 

water 


FRANK  P.  SCULLY,  CHAIRMAN 

JOHN  J.  DOYLE 
CLYDE  O.  RUGGLES 
HOWARD  M.  TURNER 
WILLIAM  J.  WALSH 

TIMOTHY  W.  GOOD,  SUPERINTENDENT 


106  PERMANENT  EMPLOYEES 
5  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES 
3  ON  LEAVE 
2  DECEASED 


APPROPRIATION  $716,349.98 
RECEIPTS  658,085.4  1 


OUR  $  10,000,000  WATER  SYSTEM  is  a  far  cry  from  the  first  town  spring  dug 
in  1642  in  Harvard  Square  next  to  Robert  Dunster’s  barn  “for  watering  man  and 
cattle."  A  pure  water  supply  has  never  been  a  problem  to  the  residents  of  Cambridge. 
In  fact  the  Town  site  was  chosen  by  early  settlers  because  of  the  plentiful  supply  af 
pure  water  from  such  streams  and  springs  as  Menotomy  River,  Pine  Swamp  Creek, 
Squaw  Creek,  and  Sachem  Brook.  In  some  ways  water  was  actually  a  nuisance  to 
the  early  settlers.  Houses  built  during  the  Fall  or  Winter  were  often  flooded  with 
the  coming  of ^warm  weather  by  seepage  or  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  spring 
under  the  dwelling. 

In  1700  a  Water  Control  Committee  was  set  up  to  regulate  watering  places. 
Cattle  were  ordered  pastured  and  watered  at  the  Charles  River  near  the  Water- 
town  line.  Refuse  was  to  be  dumped  below  the  posture.  The  Menotomy  River  was 
set  aside  for  fishing  and  a  weir  constructed  across  it.  Fish  caught  in  the  weir  were 
divided  among  the  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

A  103-foot  well  dug  in  Cambridgeport  provided  on  ample  flow  of  water  for 
many  years  until  the  Cambridgeport  Aqueduct  Company  was  formed  in  1837.  This 
company  supplied  the  lower  Port  from  a  spring  in  Somerville  through  log  pipes. 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century  many  families  were  supplied  with  soft  water  for 
washing  from  a  brook  that  flowed  down  Austin  Street  and  on  the  east  side  of 
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Fifty-year-old  triple-expansion  steam  pump  now 
used  only  for  standby  purposes  in  the  Pumping 
Station. 


Right:  Filtration  Plant  and  Fresh  Pond  (David  Nilsson) 


Columbia  Street  across  and  under  Main  Street.  At  the  great  fire  of  Fogg  and 
Hovey's  Tavern  in  1828  a  Boston  engine,  with  its  new  suction  hose,  exhausted  the 
supply  of  the  brook  in  a  few  strokes.  This  was  but  one  evidence  that  a  growing 
population  called  for  on  additional  water  supply.  The  Cambridge  Water  Works 
Corporation  chartered  in  1853  took  over  the  Cambridgeport  Aqueduct  Company 
for  $8,000.  After  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  stockholders  a  new 
waterworks  was  constructed  in  1855.  Fresh  Pond  water  was  introduced  info  the 
old  logs  and  lead  pipes  which  soon  hod  to  be  replaced  with  cast  iron  pipes. 

In  1865  the  City  entered  the  picture  taking  over  the  Fresh  Pond  Water  Works 
at  a  cost  of  $29  1,400.  In  the  next  two  years  the  Fresh  Pond  Reservoir  was  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  and  the  City  was  on  its  way  toward  building  up  its  present  extensive 
system.  A  conduit  connecting  Fresh  Pond  to  Spy  Pond  in  Arlington  was  soon  added, 
but  had  to  be  abandoned  in  1880  when  the  water  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  domestic 
use.  Finding  that  Fresh  Pond  was  inadequate  to  supply  the  wafer  needs  of  a  60,000 
population,  in  1887  the  Water  Board  ordered  the  Stony  Brook  Reservoir  in  Weston 
tapped.  A  pipe  line  was  laid  through  Waltham  and  Watertown  to  the  Pond.  Ten 
years  later  additional  provision  for  storing  water  was  made  by  construction  of  two 
large  reservoirs  formed  by  building  two  dams  across  Hobbs  Brook,  and  the  high 
service  reservoir  on  Reservoir  St.  was  discontinued. 


All  of  Fresh  Pond  and  its  surrounding  territory  was  acquired  by  the  City  with 
special  permission  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1888.  This  reservation  now  consists 
of  about  170  acres  of  land  and  160  acres  of  water  area.  In  1923  the  large  purifi¬ 
cation  plant  at  Fresh  Pond  which  provides  specially  filtered  water  for  the  City  was 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $723,900.  Nine  years  later  six  new  filter  beds  were  added, 
making  a  total  of  sixteen  beds  and  facilities  for  filtering  24  million  gallons  doily. 

FOR  ALMOST  100  YEARS  the  City  has  been  supplied  with  high  quality  water 
for  which  its  citizens  now  pay  only  ten  cents  per  100  cubic  feet.  The  daily  average 
consumption  per  capita  for  1946  was  137  gallons  as  compared  to  101.6  for 
1937.  Total  pumpage  for  the  year  was  5,479,154,436  gallons.  Daily  average 
pumpage  was  15,283,555  gallons.  There  are  159.12  miles  of  main  pipe  and 
1,445  hydrants  in  use.  Meters  numbered  13,847,  and  water  was  used  in  nine 
wading  pools  and  23  drinking  fountains.  The  storage  capacity  of  reservoirs  at 
Hobbs  Brook,  Stony  Brook,  Fresh  Pond,  and  Payson  Park  is  4,655,000,000 
gallons. 

$43,000  of  the  Water  Department  debt  was  paid  ofT  during  the  year, 
leaving  $298,000  still  outstanding  on  a  system  which  could  not  be  replaced 
for  $15,000,000.  This  debt  will  be  finally  retired  in  1956  by  payments  out  of 
water  receipts. 


sinking  fund  commission 

WILLIAM  H.  REARDON,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN 

PHILLIP  G.  CARLETON  1 

WENDALL  L.  JAQUITH  I 

COL.  JOSEPH  M.  MURPHY  % 

P.  T.  JACKSON  I 

ARTHUR  M.  WRIGHT  APPROPRIATION  $625.00  | 

THE  SINKING  FUND  COMMISSION  dates  bock  to  June,  1866,  when  the  City  | 

Treasurer  and  two  other  prominent  citizens  were  named  Trustees  of  the  Sinking  \ 

Fund  of  the  Cambridge  Water  Works.  In  1872  the  City  Council  enlarged  the  ; 

functions  of  the  Commission  by  giving  it  authority  over  sinking  funds  for  the  retire-  ■ 

ment  of  other  debts.  In  19  15  the  sinking  funds  totalled  more  than  $4,800,000, 
an  all-time  high.  By  December  194  1  all  of  the  Water  Debt  in  the  Sinking  Fund  had 
been  anticipated  and  paid  in  full  and  a  balance  of  $  1 2,499.83  was  paid  over  to 
the  City  for  retiring  other  City  debt.  From  time  to  time  the  Commissioners,  acting  * 

under  authority  of  Chapter  1  19,  Acts  of  1938,  hove  forwarded  $342,499.83  of  ' 

surplus  to  the  General  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  maturing  debt. 

DURING  1946  Sinking  Fund  debt  of  $200,000  was  retired,  leaving  $28  1,000 
in  bonds  outstanding.  The  fund  now  has  a  surplus  of  $25,857.73. 
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Engineers  at  work.  The  Engineers 
often  took  wagons  in  summer  and 
sleds  in  winter  to  carry  their  equip¬ 
ment.  .(Cambridge  Public  Library) 


Cu//*/r  3rya/ft 
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engineering 


APPROPRIATION  $38,160.47 
RECEIPTS  21.00 

*Died  December  12,  1946,  after  5  1  years  of  service 


G.  FRANK  HOOKER,  CITY  ENGINEER* 
EDGAR  W.  DAVIS,  ACTING  CITY  ENGINEER 

1  1  EMPLOYEES 
1  DECEASED 


STREETS  AND  SEWERS,  bridges  and  buildings  —  in  fact,  public  improvements 
of  almost  all  kinds  —  have  benefited  from  the  expert  supervision  of  the  Engineering 
Deportment  ever  since  1867.  In  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence  only  five  men 
have  held  the  position  of  City  Engineer. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1946  site  planning  and  layout  for  veterans’  emergency  housing 
required  considerable  attention.  Three  new  catch  basins  were  built,  three  were 
repaired  or  rebuilt,  and  3,185  cubic  yards  of  material  were  removed  from  1,062 
catch  basins.  At  the  end  of  1946,  the  Sewer  Division  was  transferred  to  the  new 
Department  of  Public  Works.  The  Engineering  Department  rendered  valuable 
service  to  other  departments  by  making  surveys,  measuring  curbs  and  pavings, 
preparing  assessment  plans,  providing  estimates  for  granolithic  walks,  and 
giving  street  lines  and  grades.  Its  15,750  plans  on  file  are  available  to  tax¬ 
payers  as  well  as  to  municipal  employees. 

An  annual  saving  of  over  $100,000.00  was  made  possible  when  the  Legis¬ 
lature  granted  the  City  Manager’s  request  to  relieve  Cambridge  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  charges  on  all  bridges  crossing  the  Charles  River,  as  well  as  the  Prison 
Point  Bridge  and  drawbridges  at  First  Street  and  Commercial  Avenue. 


City  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  in  1896.  Left 
to  right:  George  Davis, 
L.  M.  Hastings,  Theo- 
(Jore  L.  Pike,  A.  W. 
Cain.  (Cambridge  Pub¬ 
lic  Library) 
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.  THE  CITY  GROWS  .  .  .  .  recollections  of  an  old-timer 

^^Tfie  Cambridge  of  my  boyhood  and  youth  was  a  very  different  community  from 
the  idyllic  village  pictured  in  Mr.  Lowell's  charming  essay  in  ^  Fireside  Travels  ’ 
and  equally  different  from  the  bustling  industrial  city  of  today.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
impossible  for  our  younger  citizens  to  imagine  what  life  could  have  been  like  when 
there  were  no  telephones,  no  electric  lights,  no  automobiles  or  aeroplanes,  no  radio, 
no  moving  pictures,  — yet  life  was  very  pleasant  in  the  Cambridge  of  1870  to  1890. 
We  traveled  to  Boston  in  leisurely  horsecars  instead  of  by  subway.  W  e  lived  in 
detached  houses  instead  of  in  apartments  and  tenements.  Our  streets  were  mostly 
gravel  roads,  dimly  lighted  at  night  by  gas  lamps.  The  river  was  a  tidal  inlet  and  at 
low  tide  the  Basin  was  an  expanse  of  mud  flats.  All  the  bridges  were  wooden  struc¬ 
tures  on  piles.  Coastal  schooners  laden  with  coal  or  lumber  came  up  through  the 
draws  and  discharged  at  the  wharves  adjacent  to  the  present  Anderson  Bridge. 

’^’'There  were  no  professional  coaches  for  sports  in  those  times.  W  e  boys  ran  our 
own  teams  and  planned  our  own  games.  W  e  danced  in  Lyceum  Hall  where  the  Coop 
now  stands,  we  played  football  on  Jarvis  Field,  skated  on  Fresh  Pond  and  coasted  on 
double-runners  at  Shady  Hill.  If  we  went  to  an  evening  party  we  rode  in  a  horse- 
drawn  hack  in  summer  time,  and  in  winter  in  the  same  conveyance  shifted  from 
wheels  to  runners  and  called  a  booby-hut. 

'^A^orteFs  Hotel  flourished  in  North  Cambridge;  the  Fresh  Pond  Hotel,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Pond;  and  Adam  Koch  kept  a  saloon  —  we  did  not  call  it  a 
^  tavern  ’  —  in  the  basement  of  Lyceum  Hall.  These  festive  institutions  closed  up 
when  Cambridge  went  dry  —  or  partially  so.  W  hat  old-timer  does  not  remember 


V-y'  ; 


Right:  The  New  Cambridge  Bridge,  now 
replaced  by  the  Longfellow  Bridge  (Cam¬ 
bridge  Public  Library) 


Below:  In  a  Cambridge  horsecar,  1871, 
(Coll,  of  H.W.  L.  Dana  ) 


Above:  East  Cambridge  Fire  and  Police  Station,  1883 


Left:  Residence  in  Old  Cambridge.  (Boston  Public  Library) 


Below:  Bank  and  Porter’s  Hotel,  North  Cambridge  (Coll,  of  H.W.  L.  Dana) 
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Hank  and  Purler’s  llolrl.  .\orlh  Cnmliridjif. 
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Above:  Coal  schooner  at  the  wharves 
which  were  located  below  the  present 
Larz  Anderson  Bridge.  (Harvard  College 
Library ) 


Right:  Factory  and  Offices  of  the  George 
G.  Page  Box  Company,  1896  (Cambridge 
Public  Library ) 
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I  he  fire  deparlmenl?  fFe  hoys  had  our  favorite  engines,  Cambridge  1  with  its  house 
on  Church  Street,  Union  2  in  Cambridge  port,  Niagara  3  in  East  Cambridge,  Daniel 
W ehster  4  in  North  Cambridge.  Water  came  through  the  stone-walled  reservoir  on 
Highland  Street,  but  even  the  best  residences  had  only  one  bathroom  and  lawns  were 
not  sprinkled.  Our  shops  were  neighborly  concerns  where  sellers  and  buyers  were 
on  easy  and  familiar  terms.  If  unexpected  guests  turned  up  at  my  father  s  house 
about  dinner  lime,  /  would  run  down  to  Marrn  Joneses  for  some  ice-cream  or  to 
Enoch  Beane’’s  or  David  BreweEs  and  bring  home  some  additional  chops.  Sawins 
Express  hauled  our  trunks  and  the  '  Chronicle  ’  and  the  '  Tribune  ’  brought  us  the 
local  news. 

^^What  an  interesting  and  inspiring  place  it  was  for  a  boy  to  grow  up  in  — the 
place  where  Longfellow  and  Lowell  were  writing  their  poems,  where  Peabody  preached 
and  Agassiz  lectured  and  Asa  Gray  botanized  and  William  James  philosophized, 
where  John  Fiske  was  writing  histories  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  essays, 
where  John  Bartlett  compiled  '  Familiar  Quotations,  ’  and  John  Holmes  dashed  off 
letters  bubbling  with  fun.  There  too  John  K.  Paine  was  composing  an  opera  and 
Henry  Dexter  fashioning  Statues  and  Alvan  Clarke  polishing  unsurpassed  lenses 
for  telescopes  and  the  famous  firms  of  Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Ivers  &  Pond  building 
fine  organs  and  pianos.  The  Riverside  Press  and  the  University  Press  were  sending 
out  the  most  characteristic  of  Cambridge  products  —  books  —  all  over  the  world. 

^Mhe  chief  Cambridge  industries  of  my  boyhood  were  books  and  printing,  bricks, 
confectionery,  soap,  furniture,  tinware,  glassware,  musical  instruments  and  metal 
goods.  The  great  soap  and  candy  factories,  now,  I  suppose,  our  chief  industries, 
were  well  begun  but  under  different  names.  The  Page  Box  Factory  turned  out  hand¬ 
some  packing  cases  and  householders  used  the  shavings  for  kindling.  Reversible 
paper  collars  and  woven  hose  were  notable  Cambridge  products.  Frank  Kennedy 
was  baking  unequalled  crackers  and  cookies.  They  were  distributed  in  a  gaudy  red 
van  with  pictures  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  two  pretty  daughters  painted  on  the  side.  I  liked 
the  Kennedy  girls  and  still  do.  Kendall  and  Roberts  and  the  Rawson-Morrison  Co. 
were  making  a  great  noise  at  the  Cambridge  end  of  the  West  Boston  bridge  where 
they  were  building  boilers  and  engines.  What  lovely  glassware  came  from  the  glass¬ 
works  in  East  Cambridge  and  nearby  the  J.  P.  Squire  Co.  had  reduced  the  packing 
of  pork  products  to  something  resembling  a  fine  art.  At  Brattle  Square,  Frank 
Chapman  made  buggies  as  sound  and  tough  as  The  Wonderful  One-hoss  Shay  ’ 
that  Dr.  Holmes  celebrated  and  the  Hendersons  did  similar  good  work  in  North 
Cambridge.  The  brickyards  and  the  Hewe's  pottery  were  going  full  force  out  Concord 
Avenue  way  and  so  was  the  ice  business.  Few  people  in  Cambridge  were  very  poor 
in  those  days  and  fewer  still  were  rich.  Able  mayors  like  Henry  Houghton,  Frank 
A.  Allen,  Samuel  Montague,  and  Billy  Russell  {always  a  hero  of  mine),  ran  things 
at  the  old  City  Hall  across  the  street  from  the  present  building  and  the  city  budget 
was  a  small  affair  compared  with  what  it  has  to  be  today.  The  people  oj  Cambridge 
can  look  backward  with  warrantable  pride  and  we  can  welcome  the  oncoming  gener¬ 
ations  with  the  hope  that  our  city's  future  may  he  as  full  of  contentment  and  pros¬ 
perity  as  was  its  fortunate  past." 


Samuel  A.  Eliot  * 


*Dr.  Eliot,  one  of  Cambridge’s  first  citizens,  is  the  son  of  Charles  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University  from  1869 
to  1909.  He  is  Minister  Emeritus  of  Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  author  of  A  HISTORY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS,  1630-1913.  His  son  is  the  former  Congressman,  Thomas  Eliot. 


Official  invitation  to  the  Washington  Elm  Centenary  Celebra¬ 
tion  in  1875.  (Coll,  of  H.  W.  L.  Dana  ) 


APPROPRIATION  $7,169.17 


I  THE  POSITION  OF  CLERK  OF  COMMITTEES  was  created  by  ordinance  in 

December,  187  L  The  duties  as  then  established  are  still  in  effect:  “He  shall  make 

I 

a  proper  record,  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose,  of  all  procedures  and  transactions, 
keep  account  of  all  meetings  of  the  committee  of  which  he  is  clerk  and  notify  the 
members  thereof.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  and  services  in  making  esti- 
jj  I  mates  and  computations,  drawing  orders  and  reports,  and  rendering  assistance  as 

Ij  j  such  committees  shall  require." 

[S  I 

DURING  1946  the  Clerk  of  Committees  attended  eighteen  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  six  of  the  Committee  on  Ordinances,  four  of  Claims,  ten 
«  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  twenty  of  Public  Safety,  three  of  Veteran’s  Benefits,  and 

•*  four  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Veterans’  Housing.  In  addition,  the  Committee  on 

I  Finance  held  three  public  hearings,  and  the  Committee  on  Ordinances,  four. 

I  Considerable  preparation  was  required  for  the  public  hearings  on  the  consolida- 

'  I  tion  of  various  City  departments  into  a  Department  of  Public  Works.  Over  1,500 

|.  citizens  attended,  the  largest  attendance  in  the  Clerk’s  records. 
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Middlesex  County 
Courthouse  in  East  Corn- 
bridge  in  1854.  Still 
standing  with  more  re¬ 
cent  additions  (CoH.of 
M  W  t  Oono ) 


IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  if  was  the  City’s  custom  to  hire  a  lawyer  every  time  the 
need  arose.  City  lawsuits  parceled  out  among  many  different  men  were  often 
unsuccessful  and  costly.  In  1858  the  Mayor  proposed  without  success  that  a  City 
lawyer  be  appointed.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  on  ordinance  appointing  the  City 
Solicitor  was  passed.  The  revised  ordinance  of  189  1  provided  for  the  election  of 
a  City  Solicitor  for  a  term  of  one  year  by  joint  action  of  the  City  Council  and  Board 
of  Aldermen.  Spirited  contests  for  the  office  ensued;  on  one  occasion  it  required 
Supreme  Court  action  to  determine  who  really  was  the  City  Solicitor.  With  the 
adoption  of  Plan  B  Charter  replacing  the  Charter  of  189  1,  the  appointment  of  the 
City  Solicitor  passed  to  the  Mayor;  subsequently,  under  the  Plan  E  Charter  the 
appointment  rests  with  the  City  Manager. 

The  office  of  City  Solicitor  had  always  been  held  by  an  active,  practicing  attorney 
who  handled  municipal  cases  through  his  own  office.  As  governmental  life  became 
more  complex,  the  volume  of  work  increased.  At  first  a  general  legal  handy  man 
called  a  Law  Clerk  was  provided,  and  then  in  1932  the  position  of  Assistant  City 
Solicitor  was  established.  In  1934  two  such  assistants  and  a  separate  office  for 
the  Law  Department  were  provided. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT  is  essentially  a  service  department.  During  1946 
1  12  formal  opinions  were  rendered  for  the  City  Council,  the  City  Manager,  or 
City  Departments.  The  highlight  of  achievement  for  the  year  was  the  completion 
of  legal  proceedings  against  the  State  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and 
Taxation,  resulting  in  the  recovery  for  the  City  of  $684,643.04  in  franchise  taxes 
of  the  Cambridge  Electric  Light  Company.  The  case  was  argued  successfully 
before  both  the  Appellate  Tax  Board  and  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

More  than  550  cases  were  entered  in  the  various  courts,  mostly. on  old  hospital 
bills  due  the  City.  Approximately  $10,000  was  collected,  and  virtually  all  old 
accounts  cleared  up.  The  sum  of  $7,567.95  was  paid  in  settlement  of  tort  cases. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  new  claims,  which  may  result  in  larger 
future  payments.  Fewer  cases  were  tried  before  the  Appellate  Tax. Board  than  in 
previous  years.  The  Department  has  followed  closely  legislation  affecting  muni¬ 
cipal  government  and  municipal  finances,  and  particular  attention  was  given  to 
new  legislation  and  the  problem  of  housing  for  veterans. 


Top:  Old  County  Court  House,  Harvard  Square. 
Built  in  1757  and  used  as  a  courthouse  until 
18  16,  later  as  a  tov/n  meeting  house.  (Cam¬ 
bridge  Public  Library) 


Old  Cattle  Market  in  North  Cambridge.  Today  there  are  still  two  slaughterhouses  in  North  Cambridge/ 
and  slaughtering  is  supervised  by  City  Inspectors,  who  must  be  present  when  slaughtering  takes  place. 
(Boston  Athenaeum) 

board  of  health 


THOMAS  H.  HEATON,  M.D.,  CHAIRMAN 
JOHN  J.  HENDERSON* 

WILLIAM  T.  HICKEY 

JOHN  D.  CROWLEY,  EXECUTIVE  AGENT 

S.  B.  KELLEHER,  M.D.,  MEDICAL  HEALTH  OFFICER 

‘Deceased 


26  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYEES 
24  PART-TIME  EMPLOYEES 
n  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES 
6  ON  LEAVE 
2  DECEASED 

APPROPRIATION  $  1 14,038.74 
RECEIPTS  6,924.50 


“BATHING  TUBS”  were  loaned  out  a  week  at  a  time  by  the  Cambridge  Humane 
Society  in  18  14  to  those  who  might  apply.  Borrowers  were  under  bond  to  return 
such  “clean  and  dry”  and  were  fined  ten  cents  for  every  day  beyond  the  time  allowed. 
The  Society,  formed  in  18  14  to  aid  the  indigent  sick,  is  credited  with  being  the  first 
Cambridge  board  of  health,  for  in  18  17  it  requested  the  Selectmen  to  remove  any 
nuisances  which  endanger  the  health  of  the  town.  This  venerable  Society  lasted 
eighty-one  years.  There  were  numerous  ordinances  relating  to  public  health  passed 
in  the  early  days,  and  the  first  City  budget  carried  an  item  of  $46.66  for  “health.” 
But  it  was  not  until  1878  that  the  Cambridge  City  Council  ordered  the  Mayor  and 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Health  of  three  persons  to  serve  for 
three  years  without  compensation  but  “with  suitable  accommodations  furnished 
them  at  the  City’s  expense,”  as  authorized  by  State  legislation  of  the  year  before. 

The  personnel  of  the  first  City  Health  Department  consisted  of  one  Agent,  plus 
the  City  Physician  as  physician  to  the  Board,  and  a  member  of  the  Police  Department 
detailed  to  serve  as  a  sanitary  officer.  Today  there  is  a  complement  of  sixty-one 
staff  members,  thirty-five  of  them  part-time,  in  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  sanatorium,  consisting  of  fifty-two  workers.  At  present  there  are  divisions 
of  Administration,  Communicable  Disease  Control,  Child  Hygiene  and  School 
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Cambridge  food  store  in  1896.  Standards  for  sanitary  display  of  food  (as  well  as  prices)  were  far 
different  from  today  (Cambridge  Public  Library) 


Health,  Dental  Clinics,  Food  and  Sanitation,  Laboratory,  and  Tuberculosis,  each 
with  its  specific  responsibility  and  duty. 

DURING  1946  chest  x-rays  were  given  to  all  personnel  in  City  Hall  and  City 
Hall  Annex  and  all  juniors  in  public  and  parochial  schools.  Combined  diphtheria- 
whooping  cough  immunizations  were  administered  to  pre-school  children  at  daily 
clinics  throughout  the  City.  4,356  diphtheria  toxoid  “booster  doses”  were  given 
children  previously  immunized.  In  spite  of  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  communities,  there  were  only  eight  cases  in  Cambridge. 

The  1,160  animals  examined  by  the  Inspector  of  Animals  were  found  to  be 
free  from  rabies.  1  16  tropical  birds  were  destroyed  as  a  health  measure  when 
examination  showed  them  victims  of  psittacosis,  a  disease  highly  communicable 
to  man. 

The  birth  rate  for  1946  increased  to  2  1.3  from  16.9  in  1940.  Infant  mortality 
decreased  from  34  per  one  thousand  live  births  in  1940  to  30  in  1946,  and 
maternal  mortality  from  3.2  per  one  thousand  live  births  in  1940  to  2.9  in  1946. 
The  following  statistics  are  indicative  of  the  progress  of  medical  science  during 
the  past  seventy  years.  The  general  death  rate  per  one  thousand  population  in 
1877  was  almost  twice  the  figure  for  1946  (20.05  against  1  1.9  1 ).  Infant  mortality 
rates  for  1877  were  228.57  per  one  thousand  live  births  as  compared  to  30 
in  1946.  Deaths  from  tuberculosis  claimed  290  of  each  100,000  population  in 
1877,  as  compared  to  37  in  1946.  In  1877  diphtheria  took  109  of  each  100,000 
population  compared  to  none  in  1946. 


city  physician 

PATRICK  J.  FLEMING,  M.D. 

3  EMPLOYEES  APPROPRIATION  $6,000 

CAMBRIDGE’S  FIRST  CITY  PHYSICIAN,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  later  became 
nationally  prominent  os  a  pioneer  in  public  health  measures  as  Chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  second  City  Physician,  Dr.  O.  C.  Turner,  died  in  1882  of 
typhus,  contracted  in  the  course  of  his  official  visits.  Records  indicate  that  there  was 
a  Town  Physician  as  early  as  1846,  and  successive  appointments  were  mode  from 
that  time  on.  From  the  sum  of  $300  a  year  established  when  the  office  was  first 
set  up  in  1878,  the  remuneration  has  increased  to  $3,200  today.  The  ordinance 
states,  “The  City  Physician,  upon  notice  in  writing  from  the  Mayor  or  Chief  of 
Police,  shall  examine  into  the  nuisances,  sources  of  filth,  and  causes  of  disease 
within  the  City,  and  inquire  into  all  sources  of  danger  to  the  Public  Health  and 
report  therein  to  the  Board  of  Health.” 


TODAY  the  City  Physician  with  the  aid  of  two  assistants  gives  twenty-four 
hour  service  to  those  on  relief  in  need  of  medical  service.  1,390  house  calls  were 
made,  while  office  visits  totalled  1,251  in  1946.  1,350  were  attended  in  the 
City  Infirmary.  Police  calls,  court  matters,  retirement  examinations,  and  commit¬ 
ments  to  mental  hospitals  also  make  up  an  important  part  of  the  work. 


auditing 

JOHN  J.  McKenzie,  city  auditor 

7  EMPLOYEES  APPROPRIATION  $18,548.68 

THE  CITY’S  ACCOUNTS  were  once  kept  by  the  City  Clerk,  for  which  he  received 
compensation  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary.  In  1878  the  office  of  the  City 
Auditor  was  created  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  City's  financial 
transactions.  Committees  of  the  City  Council  having  supervision  of  various  depart¬ 
ments  certified  bills  for  payment.  The  approval  of  a  Committee  on  Accounts  was 
necessary  before  a  bill  could  be  signed  by  the  Mayor  for  payment.  The  Auditor 
merely  served  to  record  transactions. 


TODAY  no  order  may  be  placed  by  the  Purchasing  Department  until  the 
amount  has  been  first  encumbered  in  the  Auditor’s  office.  No  bill  or  payroll  may 
be  paid  by  the  City  Treasurer  without  the  Auditor’s  approval.  It  Is  thus  Impossible 
for  a  department  to  spend  more  than  its  appropriation.  This  system  was  adopted 
in  1917,  and  annual  audits  have  been  made  since  1930. 
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(Boston  Public  Library) 
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buildings 


JOHN  J.  TERRY,  SUPERINTENDENT 

INSPECTION  DIVISION  10  EMPLOYEES 
OPERATIONS  DIVISION  15  EMPLOYEES 
MAINTENANCE  DIVISION  22  EMPLOYEES 


APPROPRIATION  $138,406.89 
RECEIPTS  21,098.96 


DISASTERS  BY  FIRE,  “for  the  prevention  whereof  in  our  new  town,  intended  this 
summer  to  be  builded,  we  have  ordered  that  no  man  there  shall  build  his  chimney 
with  wood,  nor  cover  his  house  with  thatch  “  This,  written  in  163  1,  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  first  Building  Code  of  Cambridge,  and  similar  but  sporadic  attempts  at 
regulating  construction  and  requiring  safeguards  against  fire  were  made  throughout 
the  history  of  the  City.  It  was  not  until  1885,  when  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Buildings  and  Inspector  of  Buildings  was  created,  however,  that  a  separate 
agency  for  the  purpose  was  provided.  A  series  of  fires  and  hurricanes  in  the  late 
.  'nineties  brought  out  the  need  for  safety  and  prdtection  of  persons  and  property, 
and  a  new  Building  Ordinance,  with  emphasis  on  fire  safety,  was  enacted.  This  Code 
was  brought  up  to  dote  in  1924,  and  rewritten  to  include  the  first  Zoning  Law. 


Laying  the  Cornerstone  of  City  Hall,  May  15,  1889  (Cambridge  Public  Library) 
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The  ‘‘New  City  Building"  located  from 
1876  to  1934  on  the  site  of  the  Municipal 
Parking  Space  at  Mt.  Auburn  Street  and 
Eliot  Square.  Police,  fire,  and  other  city 
Departments  had  quarters  here.  (Harvard 
College  Library 


"NEW  MATERIALS  and  new 
methods  of  construction  again  -  “ 
made  it  necessary  to  rewrite 
the  Code  after  another  twenty 
years’  use,  and  the  current 
code  became  law  In  1943/ 
after  two  years  of  research 
and  study  by  o  committee  of 
fifteen  experts.  The  Building 
Law  regulates  construction  in 
order  to  safeguard  health, 
property,  and  human  lives. 

The  Zoning  Law  is  dedicated  to 
protection  of  health  and  prop¬ 
erty  by  regulating  the  loca¬ 
tion,  use,  and  height  of  build¬ 
ings  and  the  area  of  open 
spaces  about  them. 

The  Department  of  Buildings  through  1946  was  made  up  of  three  divisions: 
Operations,  including  the  firemen,  cleaners,  and  custodians  of  public  buildings; 
the  Maintenance  Crew,  for  making  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  buildings  of 
all  City  departments;  and  Inspection,  which  enforces  the  Building  and  Zoning 
Ordinances.  This  last  Division  issued  over  6,000  permits  for  new  construction, 
alterations,  and  electrical,  plumbing,  gas,  and  elevator  installations  during  the 
year,  covering  a  total  construction  value  of  $12,835,100,  third  highest  building 
volume  In  the  State.  Over  $7,000,000  of  this  represents  permits  for  additions, 
alterations,  and  repairs,  while  only  about  one  tenth  as  much  went  for  new  resi¬ 
dential  construction.  The  Department  also  made  almost  12,000  inspections  of 
both  existing  buildings  and  work  In  progress,  giving  especial  attention  to  public 
and  community  buildings,  places  of  assembly,  lodging  houses,  and  industrial 
plants  of  a  hazardous  nature.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  staff  of  the  Operations 
and  Maintenance  Divisions  was  transferred  to  the  newly  created  Public  Works 
Department,  relieving  the  Department  of  Buildings  of  all  but  its  Inspection 
function. 


Sailing  on  the  Charles,  1879.  (Boston  Public  Library) 


56  PERMANENT  EMPLOYEES 
51  PART-TIME  EMPLOYEES 
50  SEASONAL  EMPLOYEES 
1  DECEASED 


APPROPRIATION  $213,357.63 
RECEIPTS  16,704.40 

THE  FIRST  EPOCH-MAKING  STEP  toward  today’s  recreation  system  was  token 
in  1892.  In  that  year  a  committee  of  five  citizens,  appointed  by  Mayor  Alger,  mode 
o  special  report  on  public  recreation  spaces  of  all  types.  Public  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation  was  strong.  Football,  cricket,  and  baseball  had  become  popular  fifty 


BOARD  OF  PARK  COMMISSIONERS: 
DANIEL  J.  KELLY,  CHAIRMAN 
JESSIE  W.  BROOKS 
MAURICE  M.  CORKERY 
JEREMIAH  J.  COUGHLAN 
HAROLD  V.  COYNE 
JAMES  L.  DUFFY 
JOHN  J.  McBRIDE 
JOHN  A.  SPENCER 

STEPHEN  H.  MAHONEY,  SUPERINTENDENT 


years  before.  Harvard's  first  gymnasium  hod  been  constructed  in  1826;  college 
boat  clubs  were  formed  in  1845,  and  the  first  boathouse  on  the  Charles  was  built 
in  1846.  In  the  70’s  and  80’s  projects  for  the  development  of  the  Charles  Basin  — 
then  an  expanse  of  mudflats  regularly  inundated  by  the  tides  —  had  caught 
popular  imagination.  The  recreational  possibilities  of  the  riverfront  had  been 
widely  discussed.  As  a  result  the  1892  Commission  on  Parks  found  a  receptive 
audience  for  its  report. 

Cambridge  had  little  public  recreation  space  in  1892.  There  was  Cambridge 
Common,  Broadway  Common  {now.  Sennott  Park),  Kingsley  Park,  and  various 
small  landscaped  squares  such  as  Winthrop  Square,  Arsenal  Square,  Fort  Washing- 
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ton  Park,  Hastings  Square,  and  River  Street  Square.  The  City  Council  took  the  lead 
and  created  a  board  of  Park  Commissioners  in  1893.  The  first  members.  Reverend 
John  O'Brien,  George  Howland  Cox  and  Henry  D.  Yerxa,  lost  no  time  in  setting 
in  motion  ambitious  plans.  The  world  famous  landscape  architects,  Olmsted,  Olmsted, 
and  Eliot,  were  engaged  to  lay  out  a  city-wide  system  of  play-parks  to  cost  about 
$2,000,000  in  the  ensuing  fifteen  years.  This  far-sighted  plan  is  the  basis  of  the 
Cambridge  recreation  system  today. 

Broadway  Common  was  completely  re-designed  with  large  open  lawn  areas  and 
a  gravel  playing  space  150  feet  long  for  children.  In  East  Cambridge,  the  crowded 
population  called  for  more  recreation  space.  Plans  were  made  to  develop  the 
riverfront  within  the  new  sea  wall  for  recreation  for  a  distance  of  1500  feet,  with 
provision  for  children's  games  and  for  boating.  Cambridge  Field,  then  known  as 
Binney  Fields  or  Powder  House  Field,  was  acquired  and  developed  with  a  “sporting 
ground  in  both  winter  and  summer  for  boys  and  men-,  an  outdoor  gymnasium  for 
girls”;  a  sand  box  for  small  children,  a  bandstand,  and  a  central  building  with 
a  light  refreshment  counter  serving  “milk,  beef  tea,  coffee  and  soda”.  Rindge  Field 


Cricket  match  near  Porter  Square  100  years  ago.  (Cambridge  Public  Library) 
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was  also  acquired  under  this  program. 

The  Board's  most  ambitious  and  far-sighted  scheme  was  the  development  of  the 
river  front  from  East  Cambridge  to  the  present  Fresh  Pond  Parkway.  A  broad  drive 
with  shady  walks  was  planned  with  resting  places  here  and  there,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  boat  landing.  Captain's  Island,  the  present  Magazine  Beach,  was  thought 
of  as  the  main  recreation  park  of  Cambridge. 


Since  1892,  many  other  recreation  spaces  have  been  added  to  our  recreation 
system.  In  192  1  all  of  the  river  front  parks,  including  Memorial  Drive,  Magazine 
Beach  and  Gerry's  Landing,  were  turned  over  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 


i  IN  1946  A  NEW  PRACTICE  FIELD  adjacent  to  the  City  Infirmary  was  laid  out  j 

j  to  accommodate  high  school  athletic  teams.  A  portable  hockey  rink  was  also 

!i  constructed  for  high  school  teams.  Indoor  recreation  space  was  curtailed  by  the  ^ 

I  loss  of  the  L.  D.  Mahoney  Recreation  Center,  which  was  converted  to  veterans’  | 

■  j  use.  Twenty-four  play  areas  were  supervised  during  the  Summer,  and  twelve  i 

during  the  Spring  and  Fall.  Inter-playground  leagues  and  tournaments  were 

conducted  in  baseball,  softball,  and  other  activities.  Five  school  buildings  and  I 

i  I 

^  four  departmental  buildings  were  opened  during  the  Fall  and  Winter, as  recrea-  ji 

tion  centers  for  basketball,  boxing,  table-tennis,  handcraft,  and  social  programs, 
jj  For  the  first  time  since  its  opening  the  revenue  from  the  Municipal  Golf  Course 

at  Fresh  Pond  exceeded  its  cost  of  operation.  Bathing  beaches  at  Jerry’s  Pit 
i  and  Gerry’s  Landing  were  supervised  and  eight  wading  pools  were  in  use  in  1 

summer  months.  Ice-skating  rinks  were  provided  at  nine  of  the  municipal  play- 
j!  grounds,  and  the  toboggan  slide  at  Fresh  Pond  was  made  available  after  | 

I*  each  snowfall. 
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The  Edwin  H.  Hall  Recreation  Building  at  the  Municipal  Golf  Course  built  in  1939  (David  Nilsson) 


The  Forestry  Division  was  called  upon  to  landscape  and  fence  the  several 
Veterans’  Housing  Projects  in  the  City.  It  planted  200  young  shade  trees,  re¬ 
moved  more  than  fifty  dead  ones,  and  trimmed  several  hundred  others.  Trees 
were  sprayed  with  insecticides  to  combat  moths.  Flower  gardens  at  traffic  Inter¬ 
sections  were  maintained  during  the  Spring  and  Summer,  and  thousands  of 
bulbs  for  spring  blooming  were  planted  in  the  Fall.  The  plants  for  these  land¬ 
scaped  areas,  and  also  for  the  Cemetery  and  municipal  buildings  were  grown 
at  the  Park  Department’s  greenhouses.  The  municipal  vegetable  garden  on 
City  Infirmary  grounds  was  cared  for  by  the  Department. 

December,  1946,  saw  a  notable  forward  step  in  the  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department.  The  new  Public  Works  Department 
took  over  the  care  and  maintenance  of  parks  and  street  trees.  The  entire  staff 
of  the  Recreation  Department  is  now  free  to  concentrate  solely  on  recreational 
activities. 
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electrical 


VINCENT  L.  MOYNIHAN,  CITY  ELECTRICIAN 
22  EMPLOYEES 


APPROPRIATION  $63,186.54 


TIME  WAS  when  sfreet  lights  in  Cambridge  were  turned  on  only  on  moonless 
nights,  and  even  then  went  off  at  midnight.  This  “unenlightened"  condition  lasted 
up  to  1888,  when  the  lights  were  first  turned  on  every  night.  Even  with  this  progress 
Cambridge  streets  were  still  dark  as  measured  by  present-day  standards.  On  the 
main  streets  there  were  electric  lamps  of  a  brightness  equivalent  to  the  hundred 
watt  lamps  we  use  today;  the  side  streets  were  illuminated  by  incandescent  bulbs 
equivalent  to  the  twenty  watt  bulbs  placed  in  hallways  today.  Today  our  streets  ore 
lighted  by  more  than  3,000  electric  lights;  in  1888  the  system  consisted  of  a  little 
over  a  thousand  lights,  of  which  two-thirds  were  gas  and  the  remainder  kerosene 
and  electric.  Electric  lights  were  brand  new  in  1887  and  replaced  the  gas  lamps, 
which  had  come  in  1854.  Previous  to  that  dote  all  street  lights  hod  been  kerosene. 

TODAY'S  STANDARDS  of  street  lighting  call  for  considerably  more  light  than 
our  forefathers  ever  thought  necessary.  In  1946  the  Electrical  Department  In¬ 
stalled  new  and  brighter  street  lights  in  many  places  throughout  the  City  in  spite  . 
of  the  continuing  shortage  of  electrical  equipment.  A  great  improvement  was 
made  on  Bridge  Street,  especially,  where  6,000  lumen  arc  lamps  were  replaced 
with  15,000  lumen  incandescent  lamps.  New  lights  will  be  installed  in  1947  on 
Cambridge  Street,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  several  other  arteries.  The  police 
and  fire  alarm  signal  system  was  also  improved  by  the  installation  of  new  under¬ 
ground  cables  including  one  between  Police  and  Fire  Headquarters  to  give 
better  service  to  the  Police  Radio  System.  Repairs  were  made  to  the  electrical 
equipment  In  many  City  buildings. 

OUR  PRESENT  ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT  was  set  up  in  1899  when  the  offices 
of  Inspector  of  Wires,  Superintendent  of  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Signals,  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Street  Lights  were  consolidated.  Today  the  Department  is  made  up  of 
four  divisions:  Street  Lighting  and  Traffic  Maintenance,  Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Signal 
System,  Police  Radio  System,  and  Electrical  Repairs  in  Municipal  Buildings.  Our 
first  traffic  signal  in  Cambridge  was  installed  in  1925  in  Central  Square.  In  1929 
these  signals  appeared  along  Massachusetts  Avenue  north  from  Flarvard  Square. 
Today  we  have  34  signals  at  dangerous  intersections  throughout  the  City. 

The  fire  alarm  system  antedates  all  pther  electrical  services.  Installed  in  1869  at 

0 

the  cost  of  $  10,000,  it  then  consisted  of  15  miles  of  wire,  four  circuits,  and  125 
batteries.  Today  the  system  includes  145  miles  of  wire,  90  of  which  is  underground, 
26  circuits  of  various  types,  and  683  batteries.  There  are  282  street  fire  alarm 
boxes  and  138  special  boxes  in  industrial  plants. 


Original  building  of  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  opened  in  July  1908  as  a  Day  Camp. 


Cambridge  sanatorium 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH: 

THOMAS  H.  HEATON,  M.D.,  CHAIRMAN 
JOHN  J.  HENDERSON 
WILLIAM  T.  HICKEY 

WILLIAM  P.McHUGH,  M.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT 

52  EMPLOYEES  APPROPRIATION  $165,499.64 

1  DECEASED  RECEIPTS  105,972.54 

REST  AND  FRESH  AIR,  two  meals  and  two  lunches  a  day  were  provided  to  patients 
by  the  first  Cambridge  tuberculous  hospital  opened  in  July  1908,  os  a  result  of 
State  legislation  requiring  large  cities  to  furnish  medical  care  to  tubercular  persons. 
It  was  soon  found  that  a  day  camp  alone  did  not  offer  satisfactory  treatment  since 
so  much  of  the  good  accomplished  during  the  day  was  lost  in  travel  to  and  from 
home.  As  a  result,  two  wooden  “shacks”  were  built  adjacent  to  the  day  comp  the 
next  year.  In  1912  the  heavy  use  of  the  hospital  facilities  made  necessary  the 
construction  of  a  wing  to  the  original  building  containing  dining  and  club  rooms 
and  staff  accommodations.  In  1916  this  was  supplemented  by  a  larger  brick  hospital 
consisting  of  a  main  building  and  two  wings  for  52  patients,  including  twelve 
private  rooms.  The  hospital  has  always  been  located  on  its  present  site. 

In  the  next  twenty  years  long  waiting  lists  of  patients  in  need  of  treatment  were 
built  up,  and  consequently,  in  1939,  an  additional  wing  was  added  to  the  old 
brick  building,  increasing  the  bed  capacity  to  100.  The  entire  hospital  plant  has 
now  been  rebuilt.  Today  an  up-to-date  surgical  suite,  a  modern  X-Ray  Department, 
complete  laboratory  facilities  and  a  much-used  Out-Patient  Department  are  con¬ 
tributing  factors  to  one  of  the  best  services  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in 
Massachusetts.  The  operation  of  the  Sanatorium  has  always  been  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Health. 
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Cambridge  Sanatorium  today.  (David  Nilsson) 


The  following  table  shows  an  increased  revenue  which  has  continued  to  lower 
the  net  cost  of  caring  for  each  patient  per  day  in  the  face  of  rising  costs. 


Gross 

Net 

Average 

Average  Daily  Cost 

Year 

Operating 

Operating 

No.  of 

Per  Patient 

Cost 

Receipts 

Cost 

PaTienrs 

Gross 

Net 

1941 

$108,723.00 

$29,196.00 

$79,627.00 

87 

$3.48 

$2.55 

1942 

1  14,134.00 

47,545.00 

66,588.00 

83 

3.78 

2.20 

1943 

1 12,981.00 

46,088.00 

66,892.00 

76 

4.08 

2.45 

1944 

130,538.00 

47,187.00 

83,351.00 

81 

4.41 

2.81 

1945 

151,168.00 

91,879.00 

59,289.00 

87 

4.79 

1.88 

1946 

163,712.87 

105,972.54 

56,740.33 

94 

4.74 

1.61 

Of  the  receipts,  almost  half  were  from  individual  private  patients;  payments  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  care  of  patients  accounted  for  another  35  per  cent. 

IN  1946  THE  SANATORIUM  PARTICIPATED  in  the  campaign  for  early  diagnosis 
j  of  the  disease.  It  did  research  in  the  fields  of  tuberculosis  therapy,  and  it  parti- 

V  cipated  with  the  Red  Cross  and  with  the  State  Department  of  Health  in  main- 

ii 

'I  taining  a  blood  bank.  As  a  cooperative  venture  with  the  Cambridge  Tuberculosis 

and  Health  Association  the  Sanatorium  plans  to  open  an  X-Ray  Clinic  in  down¬ 
town  Cambridge  available  to  all  citizens. 
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city  hospital 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

JOSEPH  M.  WADDEN,  M.D.,  CHAIRMAN 
THOMAS  E.  AHERN 
ARTHUR  G.  MacKENZIE 
MRS.  CLAIRE  STEINERT 


GEORGE  B.  FOSTER,  JR.,  M.D.,  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 
GERTRUDE  D.  STAPLETON,  R.N.,  SUPERINTENDENT 


APPROPRIATION  $664,946.88 
RECEIPTS  357,278.83 


14  1  PERMANENT  EMPLOYEES 
66  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES 
133  STUDENT  NURSES 
16  ON  LEAVE 
1  DECEASED 


Cambridge  City  Hospital  in  1920 


FIFTY  BEDS  were  available  in  the  brand  new  City  Flospital  open  to  patients  in 
19  17.  Construction  of  the  Flospital  had  been  authorized  in  19  1  1,  and  a  Board  of 
Trustees  appointed  in  19  12.  Even  with  this  new  hospital  and  a  fifty-bed  wing  added 
in  1922,  the  demand  for  hospitalization  was  far  in  excess  of  the  capacity,  and  in 
193  1  a  third  wing  with  children's  ward  and  additional  operating  rooms  was  added, 
bringing  the  capacity  of  the  Hospital  to  200  beds. 

Good  nursing  core  has  always  been  stressed  in  the  Cambridge  City  Hospital. 
One  year  after  the  Hospital  was  opened  a  School  of  Nursing  was  started.  The  first 
class  was  graduated  in  192  1,  and  a  residence  for  nurses  was  added  to  the  hospital 
group  in  193  1.  Cambridge  graduate  nurses  are  serving  in  all  important  fields 
of  nursing:  institutional,  industrial  and  public  health  nursing,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  U.  S.  Indian  Service,  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps.  1940  saw 
the  most  recent  addition  to  the  Hospital.  A  maternity  building  with  provision  for 
100  mothers  and  their  babies  now  offers  the  best  obstetrical  and  pediatric  care 
obtainable. 

TOTAL  ADMISSIONS  to  the  Hospital  during  1946  were  8,407,  or  825  more 
than  the  year  before.  The  daily  average  patient  load  in  the  hospital  was  245.4 
in  1946  as  against  226.2  in  1945;  9,1 13  patients  were  treated  in  the  accident 
room  this  year,  or  578  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  Out-Patient  Department 
increased  its  patient  load  by  1,500,  with  a  total  of  5,720  for  the  year.  The 
total  number  of  visits  were  19,5  13,  or  3,62  1  more  visits  than  were  made  in  1945. 

More  than  8,000  patients  were  treated  in  the  X-Ray  Department  for  X-Rays, 
fluoroscopes  and  X-Ray  Therapy  —  1,300  more  than  last  year.  The  3,933  oper¬ 
ations  performed  showed  an  increase  of  a  thousand.  There  were  44,667  labor¬ 
atory  tests  performed,  or  almost  a  thousand  more  than  in  1945. 
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Cambridge  Hospital  today.  (Carleton  Patriquin) 


Brigadier  General  George  B.  Foster,  Jr.,  recently  retired  from  the  Army,  was 
appointed  as  Medical  Director  of  the  Hospital  in  mid-summer.  Miss  Gertrude 
Stapleton,  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  and  Principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing, 
was  retired  in  December  after  twenty-nine  years  of  faithful  and  devoted  service. 
During  her  term  she  saw  the  institution  grow  from  a  35-bed  capacity  to  Its  present 
300  beds  and  100  bassinets. 

It  is  expected  that  the  shortage  of  nurses  will  continue  to  be  critical  during  the 
coming  year  and  much  needed  equipment  slow  to  arrive.  New  steam  electric 
dish  washing  machines  were  installed  in  five  wards  and  in  the  therapeutic  diet 
kitchen. 

The  Hospital  is  open  day  and  night  for  the  reception  of  patients.  No  person 
in  need  of  hospitalization  is  denied  admission.  In  case  of  emergency  or  disaster, 
provision  is  always  made  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  in  excess  of  stand¬ 
ard  capacity. 
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HDD 

pensions  and  annuities 

TIMOTHY  J.  SULLIVAN,  AGENT 

1  PART-TIME  EMPLOYEE  APPROPRIATION  $411,007.09 

ALMOST  HALF  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  was  paid  in  pensions  and  annuities  in  1946 
to  former  municipal  employees  under  the  General  Laws  enacted  between  19  12  and 
193  1.  These  pensions  are  administered  under  the  Municipal  Pension  Fund  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  City  Council  in  1920  when  the  administration  of  all  pension  payments 
was  transferred  from  the  individual  departments  to  the  Agent  for  Soldiers’  Aid. 
In  that  year  pension  payments  totaled  $7  1,225.20.  Beginning  in  1932  new  State 
legislation  was  enacted  which  was  called  the  4  per  cent  system,  and  again  in  1939 
the  amount  was  increased  to  5  per  cent,  so  that  now  all  permanent  City  employees 
must  pay  5  per  cent  of  their  salaries,  up  to  $130  per  year,  as  a  contribution  to 
the  pension  system.  All  pensions  since  1932  are  now  administered  separately  under 
the  Cambridge  Retirement  System. 

IN  1946  a  total  of  $410,608.34  was  paid  under  the  old  law  system  to  407 
persons.  In  addition,  thirteen  former  School  Department  employees  received 
$14,930.79,  and  thirty-three  formerly  with  the  Water  Department  received 
$2,549.95.  Both  of  these  amounts  were  refunded  to  the  Pension  Fund  by  the 
separate  departments.  Under  the  new  Cambridge  Retirement  System  $76,455. 10 
was  paid  out  in  1946,  and  the  books  showed  95  such  new  pensioners  on  the 
rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

HDD 

aid  to  dependent  children 

CITY  APPROPRIATION  $225,200.00 
RECEIPTS: 

STATE  80,086.99 

FEDERAL  GRANTS  61,426.59 

A  MOTHERS'  AID  LAW  providing  adequate  allowance  to  mothers  with  dependent 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Legis¬ 
lature  in  19  13  and  was  the  means  of  gradually  raising  the  level  of  assistance  on 
cases  of  general  relief. 

DURING  1946  there  was  a  total  of  358  cases  handled,  134  having  been 
added  to  the  224  open  January  1.  Seventy-one  cases  were  dosed  during  the 
year,  leaving  287  on  the  rolls  December  31.  Since  1945  the  number  of  cases 
has  increased  2  1  per  cent,  from  295  to  358. 


JAMES  E.  FINNEGAN,  AGENT 

MRS.  CORINNE  M.  CONLON,  SUPERVISOR 

2  EMPLOYEES 
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planning  board 

2  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYEES 
4  PART-TIME  EMPLOYEES 

APPROPRIATION  $13,260.00 

A  VISITOR  IN  1633  said  of  New  Towne,  “This  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  best 
compacted  towns  in  New  England,  with  many  handsome  contrived  streets."  But  it 
was  not  until  almost  three  centuries  later,  when  the  character  of  the  town  had  changed 
beyond  all  imagination,  that  the  people  took  steps  to  protect  their  city,  and  to  guide 
its  growth  wisely.  The  Planning  Board  which  was  appointed  in  1913  was  charged 
by  State  law  “to  moke  careful  studies  of  the  resources,  possibilities  and  needs  of 
the  city”,  and  to  moke  plans  for  its  development.  The  new  Board,  although  it  had 
the  assistance  of  many  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  City  Planning  movement  just 
taking  hold  in  the  Nation  at  that  time,  was  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  funds  and  by 
the  fact  that  its  role  was  purely  advisory.  A  number  of  careful  studies  were  made 
on  subjects  ranging  from  riverfront  development  and  shade-tree  planting  to  zoning 
and  the  untangling  of  traffic  snarls.  In  the  early  'twenties  the  Board  prepared  a 
comprehensve  zoning  map  and  ordinance  in  cooperation  with  City  Council  com¬ 
mittees,  and  spent  much  time  informing  the  people  of  Cambridge  of  the  purpose  of 
what  was  then  a  relatively  new  idea.  The  Memorial  Drive  Extension  which  is  now 
being  completed  was  first  introduced  by  the  Planning  Board  almost  twenty  years 
ago  in  1927.  The  problem  of  planning  for  Cambridge  was  recognized  from  the 
first  as  inseparable  from  that  of  the  entire  Boston  region,  and  the  Board  has  through¬ 
out  its  brief  history  cooperated  with  similar  agencies  in  adjacent  communities. 

The  first  permanent  staff  member  was  hired  on  a  part-time  basis  in  1943,  and 
two  full-time  planners  were  added  in  1945.  An  increased  budget  recently  has  made 
possible  several  preliminary  studies  toward  the  comprehensive  background  in¬ 
formation  the  City  needs  for  intelligent  planning.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  report  on  recreational  facilities  and  needs  published  in  1947. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  dealt  with  by  the  Planning  Board  in  1946  include  the 
Memorial  Drive  Extension,  an  Angle-Parking  Study,  Veterans’  Housing  Sites,  the 
Proposed  Subway  Extension,  and  Long-Range  Financial  Programming  of  capital 
improvements,  in  addition  to  hearings  on  zoning  change  applications,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City,  and  continuing  work  on  base  maps  of 
Cambridge.  The  Board  has  much  work  ahead  of  it  in  advising  the  Manager  and 
Council  on  the  physical  development  of  the  City. 


FREDERICK  J.- ADAMS,  CHAIRMAN 

EDGAR  W.  DAVIS 

ALDRICH  DURANT 

JOHN  F.  FERRICK 

J.  W.  GREER 

JOSEPH  GUINEY 

JUSTIN  R.  HARTZOG 


Right:  Chart  from  the  Planning  Board’s  Report,  RECREATION  IN  CAMBRIDGE.  The  acquisition  of  additional 
small  playgrounds  where  they  are  most  needed  is  planned  for  1947. 


municipal  employment  office 

FRANCIS  D.  COADY,  AGENT 

2  EMPLOYEES  APPROPRIATION  $4,826.00 


MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  within  forty  miles  were  canvassed  by  a  special 
staff  of  six  men  in  1946  in  order  to  find  jobs  for  people  on  the  rolls  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Employment  Office.  The  employment  picture  for  1946  was  just  reversed 
from  that  of  1945.  In  1945  jobs  were  plentiful  and  applicants  few,  while  in 
1946  there  were  fewer  jobs  and  many  seekers.  The  closing  of  war  plants,  lack 
of  supplies,  and  strikes  were  largely  responsible  for  this  surplus  labor  supply. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  department  was  fortunate  in  placing  342  of  its  703  appli¬ 
cants  in  jobs. 

IT  IS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN  that  the  City  maintains  a  free  employment 
service  available  to  any  Cambridge  resident  in  search  of  a  job.  The  Office  was 
first  created  by  ordinance  in  December,  19  14.  In  City  Hall  for  over  twenty  years, 
the  Office  was  moved  to  the  new  Municipal  Building  in  1934.  The  deportment  was 
again  moved  to  the  City  Hall  Annex  in  1942,  as  part  of  the  program  for  centraliz¬ 
ing  all  relief  and  veterans’  services.  It  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  those 
seeking  employment  aid  and  information. 


OUR  25  ACRES  OF  PUYGROUNDS  ARE  ENOUGH  FOR  ONLY  25.000  PEOPLE 
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RECREATION  STANDARDS  CALL  FOR  ANOTHER  85  ACRES  FOR  THE  OTHER  85.000 
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industrial  commission 


FRANK  H.  TOWNSEND,  CHAIRMAN 
PERCY  A.  BENNETT 

CHARLES  M.  FOSGATE  APPROPRIATION  $250.00 


A  LARGE  TRACT  OF  LAND,  newly-won  from  the  Charles  by  the  construction  of 
a  sea-woll  between  Lechmere  and  Broad  Canals,  was  acquired  by  the  City  in  the 
early  'nineties  for  a  riverside  recreation  development.  In  19  13  the  City  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  General  Court  to  develop  the  land  for  commercial  use,  and  to  negotiate 
leases  for  wharves,  terminals,  and  other  shipping  facilities.  A  three-member  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor  in  19  17,  and  shortly  thereafter 
amendments  were  made  to  the  original  Act  waiving  the  requirement  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  be  limited  to  shipping.  In  1920  the  City,  by  popular  vote,  conveyed  on  adjacent 
parcel  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  1924  authorized  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  to  build  Cambridge  Parkway  along  the  water's  edge,  thus  eliminating 
all  possibility  of  leasing  the  remaining  196,000  square  feet  for  wharf  purposes. 
The  powers  of  the  Commission  were  broadened  in  1936  by  City  Ordinance  to 
include  the  promotion  of  the  City's  industrial  growth. 

THROUGH  EXHIBITS,  maps  and  other  advertising  material  the  Commission  has 
continued  its  publicity  program  during  1946.  The  riverfront  land,  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  waterfront  locations  in  New  England,  found  no  takers, 
however,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  financing  construction  on  leased  property. 
Legislation  was  finally  passed  during  the  year  permitting  the  City  Council  to 
sell  all  or  part  of  this  land,  and  the  Industrial  Commission  now  looks  forward  to 
the  realization  of  a  suitable  development. 


How  our  waterline  has  changed  in  80  years.  (Map  courtesy  of  Scully  Signal  Company) 


license  commission 

JOHN  E.  QUINN,  CHAIRMAN 
HERMAN  E.  GUTHEIM,  FIRE  CHIEF* 

TIMOTHY  F.  LEAHY,  POLICE  CHIEF**  2  EMPLOYEES 

‘Retired.  Replaced  by  George  L.  Church,  Acting  Chief  APPROPRIATION  $6,758.45 

“Retired.  Replaced  by  Robert  J.  Douglas,  Acting,-  John  R.  King,  Chief  RECEIPTS  172,918.25 


SKATING  RINKS  AND  PICNIC  GROVES,  auction  sales  and  liquor  stores,  inns 
and  lodging  houses,  junk  yards  and  pawn  brokers  —  these  are  some  of  the 
enterprises  that  require  licenses  from  the  License  Commission  before  they  can  do 
business.  The  Commissioners  are  the  Chief  of  Police,  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  third  member  appointed  by  the  City  Manager  for  a  three-year 
term.  During  1946  the  Commission  held  265  public  hearings  and  issued  3,614 
licenses  of  all  types.  The  Commission  members  make  periodic  inspections  of 
licensed  businesses.  The  largest  revenue  Item,  amounting  to  $154,738.00  was 
obtained  from  licenses  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  wines  and  malt.  The 
new  City  ordinance  for  the  licensing  of  “juke  boxes’’  brought  in  a  return  of  $  1,440. 

THE  COMMISSION  was  first  set  up  in  19  19  and  its  powers  extended  in  1922. 
In  1933  for  the  first  time  it  was  empowered  to  issue  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors. 


election  commission 


THOMAS  J.  HARTNETT,  CHAIRMAN 
HARRY  A.  PENNIMAN,  SECRETARY 
N.  RUSSELL  CAZMAY 
ALICE  E.  McCarthy 


2  PERMANENT  EMPLOYEES 
13  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES 
490  ELECTION  OFFICERS  AND  JANITORS 
APPROPRIATION  $34,960.23 


POPULAR  INTEREST  IN  POLITICS  is  directly  indicated  by  the  percentage  of 
votes  cast  in  any  election.  In  1944  the  Presidential  vote  represented  85  per  cent 
of  all  eligible  voters;  the  last  State  election  75  per  cent;  and  only  60  per  cent 
for  the  City  vote  in  1945.  Thus,  of  the  55,758  eligible  Cambridge  voters,  only 
about  34,000  exercised  their  right  to  help  choose  municipal  officers. 

NO  SINGLE  AUTHORITY  was  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  vote  counting 
previous  to  192  1  when  the  Election  Commission  was  created.  Since  then  new  laws 
and  on  increased  population  have  almost  doubled  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
Since  1920  the  voting  list  has  increased  over  60  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  polling 
places  grown  from  36  to  55,  yet  the  cost  has  not  increased  proportionately.  The 
1922  appropriation  was  $30,526.92,  while  the  1946  appropriation  was 
$34,960.23. 


board  of  appeal 

WILLIAM  L.  GALVIN,  CHAIRMAN 
PARKER  F.  SOULE 
JAMES  J.  WALSH 

4  PART-TIME  EMPLOYEES  ,  APPROPRIATION  $876.35 

ALL  REAL  ESTATE  IN  CAMBRIDGE  is  controlled  by  a  modern  Zoning  Law  and 
Building  Code  adopted  in  1943.  When  a  property  owner  finds  that  the  law 
creates  a  hardship  for  him^  he  may  apply  to  the  Board  of  Appeal  for  special 
permission  to  exceed  the  limits  set  forth  in  the  law.  An  architect,  a  builder,  and 
a  lawyer  make  up  the  three-member  Board.  In  1946  the  Board  heard  93  zoning 
cases  and  39  building  code  cases.  In  approximately  two-thirds  of  these  favor¬ 
able  decisions  were  granted. 

AN  EARLY  COUNTERPART  of  the  Board  of  Appeal  was  first  established  in  1908 
with  three  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  hear  persons  whose  applications 
for  building  permits  had  been  rejected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings.  In  1924, 
the  revised  Building  Code  and  the  first  Zoning  Low  set  up  a  Board  of  Appeal  to 
handle  cases  on  the  use  of  land  and  buildings  as  well  as  on  construction.  The  1943 
code  gave  broader  powers  to  the  Board,  the  zoning  map  underwent  many  changes, 
and  the  organization  of  districts  and  uses  were  carefully  studied  and  related  to 
the  Building  Code.  Since  1924  the  Board  has  heard  approximately  1,600  cases  at 
the  average  rate  of  70  a  year. 


old  age  assistance 

JAMES  E.  FINNEGAN,  AGENT  CITY  APPROPRIATION  $604,090.65 

JOSEPHINE  T.  NELLIGAN,  SUPERVISOR  RECEIPTS: 

STATE  AND  CITIES  398,714.00 

10  EMPLOYEES  FEDERAL  GRANTS  369,117.03 

DESERVING  CITIZENS  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over  in  need  of  relief  are  now 
provided  for  by  the  City,  State  and  Federal  Governments.  Since  the  original  Old 
Age  Law  became  effective  in  July,  193  1,  the  eligible  age  has  been  reduced  from 
seventy  to  sixty-five  years  and  the  liability  of  children  for  the  support  of  parents 
receiving  such  assistance  has  been  practically  eliminated. 


THE  DISPUTES  between  towns  as  to  liability  for  the  support  of  indigent  persons 
is  still  as  live  a  problem  In  1946  as  it  was  in  1777  when  Cambridge  made  claim 
of  settlement  on  the  Town  of  Boston  for  the  support  of  one  Phoebe  Thayer.  At  the 
end  of  1946  there  were  1,698  cases  requiring  Old  Age  Assistance  in  Cambridge. 
The  246  cases  closed  during  the  year  made  a  total  of  1,944  assisted. 
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budget 

OWEN  F.  McCALL,  BUDGET  EXAMINER 

2  EMPLOYEES  APPROPRIATION  $5,100.00 

EACH  FALL  every  City  department  submits  to  the  Budget  Examiner  its  next 
year's  budget  as  well  as  an  account  of  its  past  expenditures.  A  City-wide  picture 
is  then  prepared  for  review  by  the  City  Manager  and  presentation  to  the  City 
Council  as  a  basis  for  the  next  annual  budget.  Started  in  1933,  the  Budget  Depart¬ 
ment  is  part  of  the  Division  of  Finance  composed  of  the  Treasury,  Auditing,  and 
Purchasing  Departments.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  the  Budget  Examiner  is  in 
charge  of  the  personnel  records  for  all  City  employees. 

A  THOROUGH  STUDY  of  the  salary  ciassiflcation  of  City  employees  was 
completed  in  1946.  As  a  result,  a  standard  pay  plan  in  line  with  the  rising  cost 
of  living  was  adopted 


purchasing 


WILLIAM  H.  McGINNESS,  PURCHASING  AGENT 

6*  EMPLOYEES  APPROPRIATION  $16,024.49 


THE  VALUE  of  the  Purchasing  Department,  established  in  1933,  was  never 
proved  greater  than  in  1946  when  prices  were  constantly  on  the  rise  and  the 
needs  of  departments  had  to  be  met  for  some  time  ahead.  The  Revolving  Fund  of 
$35,000,  set  up  three  years  ago  for  this  purpose,  was  turned  over  approximately 
four  times  during  the  year  and  substantial  savings  were  effected.  Probably  the 
most  important  job  of  the  year  was  maintaining  ample  quantities  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  for  the  hospitals  and  City  Infirmary.  At  one  point  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  meat  shortage  live  steers  were  purchased,  and  their  slaughter  arranged 
for.  The  distribution  of  this  beef  kept  the  hospitals  in  meat  when  it  was  the  most  scarce. 

THE  PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT  was  early  alert  to  the  opportunities  of 
purchasing  equipment  from  the  War  Assets  Administration  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  it  is  estimated  that  well  over  $500,000  was  saved  in  this  way. 
The  purchase  of  twelve  new  heavy  Army  ten-wheel  trucks  at  $1,085  apiece 
effected  a  saving  of  $36,000.  Another  purchase  of  two  seventeen-ton  .Diesel 
motor  tractors  saved  the  City  over  $10,000.  Everything  from  pills  to  trucks  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  Federal  Government  was  purchased,  and  the  City  has  supplies  of 
various  items  sufficient  for  the  next  two  years  at  extremely  low  prices.  No  purchases 
of  any  kind  may  be  made  by  any  but  the  Purchasing  Department. 
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Cambridge  housing  authority 

MICHAEL  J.  SULLIVAN,  CHAIRMAN 
LEO  V.  CORRIGAN,  VICE-CHAIRMAN 
ANGELO  A.  SCIARAPPA,  TREASURER 
CHARLES  HAMILTON 
JOHN  J.  HAGERTY 

DANIEL  F.  BURNS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

304  VETERANS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES  found  homes  In  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Housing  erected  in  1946  as  the  result  of  quick  action  on  the  part  of  municipal 
executives  in  collaboration  with  the  Cambridge  Housing  Authority.  These  houses 
were  former  war  houses  moved  from  Portland,  Maine,  under  grant  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  erected  by  the  City.  Before  Federal  funds  had  actually 
become  available,  Cambridge  had  submitted  its  application  forms  for  Federal 
assistance.  Consequently,  Cambridge,  first  in  so  many  things,  was  the  first  In 
New  England  to  provide  veterans’  housing  in  this  manner.  According  to  present 
law  these  apartments,  located  in  49  buildings  on  eleven  sites  throughout  the 
City,  must  be  demolished  by  195  1. 

The  houses  are  managed  by  the  Cambridge  Housing  Authority  which  is  an 
agency  independent  of  the  City  Government  set  up  under  State  and  Federal 
law  to  provide  low-cost  housing.  It  is  administered  by  a  citizen  board  of  five 
members  who  serve  without  compensation.  It  employs  thirty-five  persons. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  of  Cambridge’s  post-war  emergency 
housing  is  the  newest  function  of  the  Authority.  The  Authority  was  set  up  in  1935 
in  accordance  with  State  legislation  which  provided  that  a  housing  authority  might 
be  organized  to  construct  housing  projects  where  there  was  a  shortage  of  housing 
for  low  income  families  which  could  not  be  filled  by  private  construction.  Soon  there¬ 
after,  the  Federal  Public  Works  Agency  constructed  the  New  Towne  Court  Housing 
Project  at  a  cost  of  $2,377,9  1  1  for  294  low-income  families.  This  large  project 
was  supplemented  by  the  construction  of  the  Washington  Elms  Project  in  1940  which 
cost  $  1,880,000  and  housed  324  families. 

The  Authority  now  has  on  file  with  the  Federal  Government  an  application  for 
funds  for  additional  permanent  low-rent  housing  projects  in  the  amount  of  $  10,937,- 
500  and  has  made  studies  for  their  location.  When  Federal  legislation  for  addi¬ 
tional  public  housing  is  passed,  Cambridge  will  be  well  prepared.  At  this  time  there 
is  no  Federal  legislation  for  new  housing  and  the  entire  cost  of  any  additional 
veterans'  housing  projects  must  be  borne  by  the  City.  Such  new  projects  would  also 
be  managed  by  the  Housing  Authority. 
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custodian 


of  foreclosed 


property 


SAMUEL  M.  FLAKSMAN,  CUSTODIAN 
1  PART-TIME  EMPLOYEE 


APPROPRIATION  $  1,05  1.00 
RECEIPTS  9, 155.00 


THE  SALE  OF  138  PARCELS  of  tax-foreclosed  property  has  brought  $88, 190 
to  the  City  since  1938.  In  that  year  State  legislation  allowed  cities  and  towns  to 
set  up  a  real  estate  division  to  dispose  of  tax-foreclosed  property.  The  law  was 
originally  for  an  emergency  three-year  period,  but  in  19 A  1  was  extended  for 
another  nine  years. 


THE  CITY’S  POLICY  is  to  return  to  the  tax  rolls  as  soon  as  possible  all  land 
acquired  by  tax  foreclosure  unless  such  land  may  be  needed  for  a  public  purpose 
such  as  a  new  playground,  highway,  or  other  improvement.  Many  of  these 
properties  are  now  being  used  as  sites  for  temporary  veterans’  housing.  The 
Custodian  of  Foreclosed  Property  has  the  authority  to  sell  at  public  auction  all 
property  acquired  by  the  City  through  foreclosure  of  tax  titles.  Each  year  he 
distributes  a  list  of  tax-foreclosed  property  to  all  taxpayers,  real  estate  brokers, 
and  others.  He  may  lease  tax-foreclosed  property  for  a  maximum  three-year 
period  and  collect  rents  on  such  occupied  property. 


Temporary  emergency  housing  for  veterans  at  Haskell  Street.  These  houses  were  obtained  from  the 
Federal  government,  were  erected  by  City  crews,  and  are  managed  by  the  Housing  Authority.  Under 
present  law  they  must  be  torn  down  by  1951. 
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WAR  AND  PEACE 


On  December  8,  1941,  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II.  On  January  1, 
1942,  Cambridge  adopted  the  Council-Manager  form  of  government.  These  two 
dates,  each  in  its  way,  introduced  an  unprecedented  era  in  our  municipal  history. 

Volumes  are  necessary  to  do  justice  to  Cambridge’s  role  in  the  War.  14,237  Cam¬ 
bridge  citizens  served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  40  1  gave  their  lives.  A  mere  listing  of 
home  front  activities  shows  how  completely  Cambridge  mobilized;  four  unswerving 
Selective  Service  Boards — rapidly  organized  Municipal  Defense —  12,000  con¬ 
scientious  volunteers  of  the  Air  Raid  Protection  Services  —  450  efficient  Auxiliary 
Firemen — 750  Auxiliary  Policemen — hardworking  War  Ration  Board  handling 
11  1,269  ration  books  —  tons  of  metal,  paper,  fats,  and  silk  stockings  collected  by  the 
Salvage  Committee  —  $196,538,000  of  war  bonds  sold  by  the  War  Savings  Com¬ 
mittee  —  2,000  blossoming  victory  gardens  —  16  Army  and  Navy  E’s  awarded  to 
Cambridge  industry  —  33,340  pints  of  blood  contributed  in  the  Doning  Program  — 


82  Right:  Welcome  Home  Parade  on  July  4,  1946.  Navy  Contingent.  (Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corporation) 
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contributions  in  dollars  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  Community  Chest,  to  overseas  relief  — 

35,000  war  workers  who  turned  out  $500,000,000  worth  of  war  material  —  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibit  at  the  Armory  attended  by  30,000  —  marching  soldiers  —  secret  research 
programs  at  the  universities  — war  workers’  training  programs  at  the  high  schools  — 
day  nursery  programs  for  working  mothers  —  Cambridge  indeed  contributed 
wholeheartedly. 

If  a  phrase  can  summarize  the  goal  of  our  municipal  government  in  this  period,  it  is 
sound  finances  and  efficient  services.  In  1941  the  tax  rate  was  $46.30;  in  1946  it 
stood  at  $35.80;  and  in  1947  it  dropped  to  $35.50.  No  other  Massachusetts  city 
can  claim  a  record  such  as  this  —  a  steadily  decreasing  tax  rate  throughout  the  war 
and  in  the  peace.  Taxes  have  been  efficiently  collected.  16  per  cent  of  all  194  1  taxes 
were  delinquent  at  the  end  of  that  year,  compared  to  only  5  per  cent  delinquent  at 
the  end  of  1946.  In  this  period  there  has  been  no  long-term  borrowing,  and  the  out¬ 
standing  debt  was  reduced  from  $12,105,000  in  1941  to  $3,430,000  in  1946. 
Short-term  borrowing  was  reduced  from  an  all-time  high  of  $6,500,000  in  1941  to 

$850,000  in  1946. 

-  0 

In  countless  ways  your  City’s  services  have  been  improved  and  modernized  in  spite 
of  wartime  shortages.  Up-to-date  equipment  has  been  added  to  many  departments  — 

Police,  Fire,  Electrical,  Water,  Sewer,  Streets,  Hospital.  304  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies  have  been  housed  in  temporary  dwellings.  Many  miles  of  streets  have  been  re- 
paved.  Overhauling  our  parks  and  play  spaces  is  under  way.  A  new  Department 

% 

of  Public  Works  and  other  administrative  improvements  have  increased  our  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency.  Costs  have  been  cut  by  central  purchasing,  and  careful  management 
has  increased  income  in  all  departments.  A  campaign  to  “Keep  Cambridge  Clean’’ 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  appearance  of  our  City.  Cambridge  has  kept  pace  with 
modern  times. 
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city  manager’s  office 

JOHN  B.  ATKINSON,  CITY  MANAGER 
4  EMPLOYEES 

APPROPRIATION  $24,461.13 


John  B.  Atkinson,  City  Manager 


AT  THE  ELECTION  OF  1940  the  voters  accepted  the  Council-Manager  form 
of  government  for  Cambridge,  otherwise  known  as  Plan  E,  and  on  January  7, 
1942,  Cambridge’s  first  City  Manager,  Colonel  John  B.  Atkinson,  took  office. 
Under  the  Charter  setting  up  the  Council-Manager  form  of  government,  the 
City  Manager  is  given  general  administrative  and  financial  responsibility  over 
the  City’s  affairs.  He  is  appointed  by  the  City  Council  for  an  indefinite  term 
and  is  removable  by  them  only  by  a  majority  vote. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  City  Manager  to  operate  the  City  with  the  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  as  its  chief  executive  officer  to  supply  the  citizens  with  the  best  and 
most  attractive  services  possible  with  the  least  possible  expense  to  them.  Cam¬ 
bridge  was  the  first  city  in  Massachusetts  to  adopt  the  Council-Manager  form  of 
government  although  this  type  of  government  had  been  in  effect  throughout 
the  country  for  thirty-five  years.  Approximately  700  other  communities  in  the 
country  now  have  this  form  of  government. 

Since  1942  a  sound  financial  policy  for  the  City  has  been  stressed,  based  on 
rapid  retirement  of  debt,  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  in  regard  to  expenditures, 
the  enlargement  of  the  City’s  income  from  various  sources,  the  prompt  collection 
of  taxes,  elimination  of  short-term  borrowing,  and  economical  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  various  City  departments.  Tax  rates  have  been  lowered 
$10.50  as  one  means  of  attracting  new  building  as  a  basis  for  an  increased 
assessed  valuation  which  forms  the  City’s  major  tax  base. 

In  administering  the  City’s  affairs  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  offering 
up-to-date  public  services  by  the  most  modern  equipment  and  by  adequately 
paid,  skilled  personnel.  In  line  with  this  policy,  in  the  past  several  years  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  new  equipment  has  been  purchased  and  all 
City  personnel  have  been  reclassified  according  to  an  equitable  and  modernized 
pay  scale.  Innovations  and  consolidations  in  City  departments  have  been  carried 
out,  making  for  greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation. 

The  City  Manager  is  advised  by  the  Department  heads  who  are  basically 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  each  Department  and  by  many  unpaid 
citizen  Boards,  such  as  the  Library  Board,  the  Water  Board,  and  the  Planning 
Board. 
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board  of  examiners 


WILLIAM  L.  GALVIN,  CHAIRMAN 
THOMAS  MULCARE 
J.  GEORGES  PETER 

3  PART-TIME  EMPLOYEES 


APPROPRIATION  $1,320.00 

(Included  in  Building 
Department) 

RECEIPTS  2,640.00 


BUILDERS  AND  GASFITTERS,  roofers  and  wreckers  —  all  must  make  application 
before  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  license  to  carry  on  their  trade.  The  1943  Building 
Code  created  the  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  an  architect,  an  engineer,  and 
a  builder.  This  Board  must  examine  personally  and  determine  the  professional 
fitness  of  each  applicant  for  the  particular  building  trade  he  is  practicing.  At  first, 
applications  were  too  numerous  to  allow  personal  examination  of  the  applicant, 
and  a  few  were  found  to  have  questionable  qualifications.  The  Board  has  since 
required  an  oral  examination.  In  the  post  three  years  the  Board  has  been  successful 
in  making  a  license  represent  knowledge  of  the  Building  Code,  practical  experience, 
and  a  sense  of  public  responsibility.  The  Board  has  held  8  1  meetings  and  made 
732  examinations  in  the  past  three  years.  Special  licenses  totaling  1,5  18  have 
been  issued,  together  with  905  renewals  of  regular  licenses.  At  the  rate  of  $5.00 
fee  for  each  first  license  and  a  $  1.00  charge  for  each  renewal  the  Board  has  brought 
the  City  on  income  of  $7,720. 


DURING  1946  there  was  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  the  1945  income,  with 
120  first  licenses  issued,  397  licenses  renewed,  and  623  special  licenses  granted. 


Many  recent  building  developments  in  Cambridge  are  in  this  picture.  Looking  up  Main  Street- we  see  the  industrial 
district  of  East  Cambridge  in  the  foreground,  new  buildings  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  on  the  left,  and 
New  Towne  Court  and  Washington  Elms  housing  projects  and  other  residential  areas  in  the  distance.  (Cheyne  Aerial 
Surveys,  Methuen) 
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veterans’  service 

ALBERT  CARTER,  CHAIRMAN.  ADVISORY  BOARD  2  EMPLOYEES 

JAMES  F.  HUGHES,  DIRECTOR  APPROPRIATION  $7,947.83 

A  “ONE-STOP"  CENTER  has  been  created  at  McCusker  Center,  where  World 
War  II  veterans  can  obtain  under  one  roof  all  the  services  necessary  upon  transfer 
from  military  to  civilian  life.  The  Center  includes  a  Red  Cross  representative,  a 
Notary  Public,  a  Housing  Advisor,  an  officer  for  terminal  leave  applications,  a 
photostat  machine  for  duplicating  certificates  and  other  military  documents,  and 
a  representative  of  the  Assessor  s  office  for  signing  bonus  applications.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  is  an  office  of  the  Veterans’  Administration  of  the  Federal  Government 
where  a  veteran  may  transact  all  of  his  business  regarding  Federal  benefits,  with 
great  saving  of  time  and  energy. 

The  Veterans'  Service  was  created  in  1944,  and  began  operations  July  1  with 
a  Director  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  thirty-five  members  selected  from  all  sections 
of  the  City  and  representing  various  occupations.  These  thirty-five  men  moke  up 
seven  panels  of  five  men  each  to  advise  veterans  on  the  following  subjects:  medical 
care,  veterans’  loans,  legal  aid,  financial  aid,  education,  business,  and  housing. 
All  problems  of  a  special  nature  pertaining  to  any  one  of  these  subjects  are  re¬ 
ferred  by  the  Director  to  the  corresponding  advisory  panel  and  the  veteran  appli¬ 
cant  is  asked  to  appear  before  it  to  discuss  his  problem.  The  purpose  of  the  whole 
Department  is  to  advise  and  assist  the  veteran  and  his  family  wherever  possible 
concerning  his  rights  and  privileges  under  the  law. 

IN  1946  the  office  handled  59,973  inquiries,  five  times  as  many  as  in  the 
previous  year.  37,437  photostats  of  veterans’  documents  were  made.  Bonus 
applications  represented  one-fifth  of  the  total  number.  Other  inquiries  concerned 
allotments,  burials,  financial  matters,  housing,  insurance,  legal  aid,  medical 
assistance,  transportation,  benefits,  employment,  and  education. 


Counseling  service  is  available  for  Cambridge  veterans  at  McCusker  Center. 


public  works 

WILLIAM  R.  McMENIMEN,  COMMISSIONER 

THE  OUTSTANDING  MUNICIPAL 
EVENT  of  the  year  in  1946  was  the 
creation  of  the  new  Department  of  Public 
Works.  For  the  first  time  all  the  resources 
of  men  and  equipment  required  to  main¬ 
tain  the  City’s  physical  plant,  formerly 
scattered  throughout  many  departments, 
are  now  united  under  one  department 
head.  A  more  efficient  use  of  manpower 
and  equipment  is  thus  made  available 
for  the  most  urgent  job  at  the  moment 
whether  this  be  the  resurfacing  of  a 
street,  or  removal  of  snow 

The  functions  of  the  new  Department 
of  Public  Works  include  the  care  of  streets 
and  bridges,  street  maintenance  and  snow 
removal,  care  of  street  trees  and  park 
areas,  ash  and  garbage  collection,  main¬ 
tenance  of  cemeteries,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  municipal  buildings  and 
maintenance  and  repair  of  sewers. 

This  merger  of  activities  offers  more 
efficient  municipal  services  of  these  types 
at  substantial  savings. 


Some  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  new  Department  of  Public  Works 
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NON-REVENUE  ACCOUNTS 

.  $55,059,66  Appropriation  Balances .  $30,892,97 

Reserved  for  Appropriation .  24,166.69 

$55,059.66  $55,059.66 
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This  publication  was  designed  and  supervised  by  Mark  Forturte  with  the  assistance  of  Gladys  Lyons  ond  other  mem 
bers  of  the  Planning  Board  staff  from  reports  prepared  by  the  various  City  Departments. 
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I  N  MEMORI  AM 


Nome 

Department 

Served 

Years  of 
Service 

Date  of  Death 
(1946) 

James  J.  Bracken 

Parks  and  Recreation 

12 

April  13 

Joseph  A.  Brusard 

Fire 

15 

May  10 

Helen  T.  Carey 

Sanatorium 

3 

October  28 

Joseph  T.  Crowley 

School 

15 

January  16 

Joseph  M.  Flynn 

School 

5 

February  25 

Alice  W.  Gaughn 

School 

35 

October  3 

William  Gorman 

Water 

5 

January  3 1 

John  J.  Henderson 

Health 

12 

December  26 

G.  Frank  Hooker 

Engineering 

51 

December  12 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Hutchinson 

Health 

45 

November  26 

Louise  P.  Kennedy 

School 

14 

August  25 

Frank  Kuminski 

Street 

15 

July  2  1 

George  J.  Lovett 

School 

6 

November  12 

Albert  B.  Lynch 

Treasury 

20 

November  8 

Leander  A.  MacDonald 

School 

28 

December  27 

A.  Frank  Montgomery 

Clerk  of  Committees 

37 

May  7 

Patrick  J.  Murphy 

Fire 

21 

April  2  1 

Thomas  J.  Nolan 

Street 

24 

May  6 

John  J.  O’Donnell 

Street 

23 

January  9 

Daniel  F.  Owens 

Building 

26 

January  12 

Josephine  Sinnott 

City  Hospital 

4 

November  17 

Frederick  Webber 

Water 

16 

November  13 

HOSPITAL  .  TRO.  7100 
AMBULANCE  TRO.  9800 

FIRE . TRO.  0125 

POLICE  .  .  TRO.  9800 


'ASSESSMENIS . . ASSESSORS  . . . "TRO~6800 

BICYCLE  LICENSES . POLICE . TRO.  9800 

BIUS  AND  ACCOUNTS . AUDITOR . TRO.  6800 

BIRTH  CERTIFICATES . CITY  CLERK . TRO.  6800 

BUILDING  PERMITS .  . BUILDING  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  6800 

BURIAL  PERMITS . HEALTH  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  6800 

BUSINESS  CERTIFICATES . CITY  CLERK . TRO.  6800 

CEMETERY . PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  0859 

CEMETERY  DEEDS . CITY  CLERK . TRO.  6800 

CITY  COUNCIL . CITY  CLERK . TRO.  6800 

COMPLAINT  DEPARTMENT . TR0.6800 

DEATH  CERTIFICATES . CITY  CLERK . TRO.  6800 

DENTISTS . DENTAL  CLINIC . TRO.  862  1 

DOG  LICENSES . CITY  CLERK . TRO.  6800 

ELECTIONS . ELECTION  COMMISSION . TRO.  9828 

EMPLOYMENT . EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE . TRO.  8621 

ENTERTAINMENT  LICENSES . MAYOR’S  OFFICE . TRO.  6800 

FIRE .  ...  FIRE  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  0  1 25 

FISHING  &  HUNTING  LICENSES.  .  .  CITY  CLERK . TRO.  6800 

FUEL  OIL  STORAGE . FIRE  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  0125 

GARBAGE  COLLECTION . PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  5642 

GOLF  COURSE . RECREATION  COMMISSION . TRO.  6800 

health . HEALTH  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  6800 

HOME  FOR  AGED  &  INFIRM . CITY  INFIRMARY . TRO.  5370 

HOSPITAL . CAMBRIDGE  CITY  HOSPTAL . TRO.  7100 

HOUSING . . CAMBRIDGE  HOUSING  AUTHORITY . TRO.  3270 

library . CAMBRIDGE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY . TJ?0.  5005 

LICENSES . LICENSE  COMMISSION . TRO.  6800 

LIGHTS,  STREET . CITY  ELECTRICIAN . TRO.  0125 

MAPS,  OFFICIAL . CITY  ENGINEER . TRO.  6800 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES . CITY  CLERK . TRO.  6800 

MILK  INSPECTION . HEALTH  DEPARTMENT .  TRO.  6800 

MORTGAGES,  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  .  CITY  CLERK . TRO.  6800 

MUNICIPAL  PENSIONS . MUNICIPAL  PENSIONS . TRO.  8621 


OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE . 

ORDINANCES,  CITY . 

PARKS . 

PHYSICIAN . 

PLANNING . 

PLAYGROUNDS . 

PLUMBING  PERMITS . 

POLICE . 

PUBLIC  BATHS . 

PURCHASING . 

RECREATION . 

RETIREMENT . 

RUBBISH  &  ASH  COLLECTION 


BUREAU  OF  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE . TRO.  862  1 

CITY  CLERK . TRO.  6800 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  0859 

CITY  PHYSICIAN . TRO.  8621 

PLANNING  BOARD . TRO.  8622 

RECREATION  COMMISSION . TRO.  6800 

BUILDING  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  6800 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  9800 

RECREATION  COMMISSION . TRO.  6800 

purchasing  department . TRO.  6300 

RECREATION  COMMISSION . TRO.  6800 

retirement  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  6800 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  0859 


SCHOOLS . SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  4500 

SEWERS . PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  0859 

STREETS,  MAINTENANCE,  ETC .  PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  0859 

TAX  ASSESSMENTS . ASSESSORS .  TRO.  6800 

TAX  COLLECTIONS . TAX  COLLECTOR .  TRO.  6800 

TREES . PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  0859 

TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL  CAMBRIDGE  SANATORIUM . TRO.  5160 


VETERANS’  BENEFITS  VETERANS’  BENEFITS  DEPT . TRO.  9435 

VETERANS’  SERVICE  VETERANS’  SERVICE  DEPT .  TRO.  862  1 

VOTING,  REGISTRATION,  ETC . ELECTION  COMMISSION . TRO.  9828 

WATER .  WATER  DEPARTMENT . TRO.  6800 

WEIGHTS  &  MEASURES . SEALER  OF  WEIGHTS  &  MEASURES  KIR.  8848 

WELFARE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE .  TRO.  862 1 

WIRING  PERMITS  BUILDING  DEPARTMENT .  TRO.  6800 

WORKMEN  S  COMPENSATION  MAYOR’S  OFFICE .  TRO.  6800 

ZONING  INSPECTOR  OF  BUILDINGS .  TRO.  6800 


